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has a way of testing purposes and poltctes. Good years and lean reveal the character of men and 
organizations. The fundamental policy of the Bell System is not of recent birth—it has been the 


corner-stone of the institution for many years. On October 20, 1927, it was reaffirmed in these words by 


“The business of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company and its 
Associated Bell Telephone Companies 
is to furnish telephone service to the 
nation. This business from its very na- 
ture is carried on without compcttion 
in the usual sense. 

“These facts have a most important 
bearing on the policy that must be fol- 
lowed by the management if it lives up 
to its responsibilities. 

“The fact that the ownership is so 
widespread and diffused imposes an 
unusual obligation on the management 
to sce to it that the savings of these 
hundreds of thousands of people are 
secure and remain so. 

“The fact that the responsibility for 
such a large part of the entire telephone 
service of the country rests solely upon 
this Company and its Associated Com- 
panics also imposes on the management 
an unusual obligation to the public to 
sec to it that the service shall at all 
times be adequate, dependable and sat- 
isfactory to the user 

‘Obviously, the only sound policy 
that will meet these obligations is to 
continue to furnish the best possible 
telephone service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with financial safety. ‘This policy 


ws bound to succeed in the long run and 
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TEN VEARS AGO 
THIS OCTOBER 


It ts interesting to turn back the pages of the years and read the record of a business. For time 


Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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there is no justification for acting other. 





wise than for the long run. 





‘Earnings must be sufficient to assure 





the best possible telephone service at 





times and to assure the continued finan- 






cial integrity of the business. Earnings 





that are less than adequate must result 





in telephone service that is something 





less than the best possible. 






“Earnings in excess*of these require- 





ments must either be spent for the en- 





largement and improvement of the 





service furnished or the rates charged 





for the service must be reduced. This 





is fundamental in the policy of the 





management. 






“The margin of safety in earnings is 





only a small percentage of the rate 





charged for service, but that we may 





carry out our ideals and aims it is essen- 





tial that this margin be kept adequate 





Cutting it too close can only result in 





the long run in deterioration of service 






while the temporary financial benefit to 





the telephone user would be negligible 





“With your sympathetic understand: 





ing we shall continue to go forwar 






providing a telephone service for the 





nation more and more free from imper- 





fections, errors or delays, and always at 





a cost as low as is consistent with finan- 







cial safety.” 
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trial profits attributable to the rearmament program. 


An American with the same income and the same obliga 
tions would pay only $296. The discrepancy is even 
greater for those of more moderate incomes. Thus a 
$4,000 man with the same dependents would pay 
$312.50 in Britain—more than the $10,000 man in this 
country—while a similar person earning $4,000 in the 
United States would be assessed just $12. It is true that 
for moderate incomes our state tax is frequently higher 
than the federal tax. In the case of the $4,000 man the 
state tax would be $21, making a total tax of $33, or 
just about one-tenth the tax bill of his British cousin. 
Even more instructive than the increase in the British 
income levy is the projected reintroduction of the excess- 
profits tax, which will take up to one-third of the indus 
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There is no question that the new tax will prove more 
burdensome than our recently enacted corporation levy. 
But the British Tories have a way of enacting legislation 
which puts to shame our so-called New Deal. 


+ 


THE PRESSURE OF BAD LOGIC, OF SHIPPING 
men pursuing high profits, and of pro-Loyalist Liberals 
and Laborites has forced the Baldwin Cabinet to reverse its 
decision. The British navy is now protecting ships that 
are running the very weak rebel blockade of the northern 
coast of Spain. Bilbao is getting its food. Its resistance 
is thereby strengthened. The attackers appear to be ap- 
proaching the city and unless there are negotiations for a 
peaceful surrender it is possible that one more Spanish city 
will be besieged. General Mola, reinforced, accord- 
ing to reports, by regular Italian troops, continues 
the offensive against the Basque capital on which the 
rebels have been expending an inordinate amount of 
energy. The government, with indeterminate success to 
date, has sought to take advantage of this circumstance 
by attacking on the Teruel and Madrid fronts. Mean 
while, after a dozen delays, the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee’s international patrol—not blockade—has finally 
been instituted. It had not functioned a week before the 
Valencia government charged that an Italian destroyer 
on patrol had violated the London committee’s rules. This 
entire system of patrol, so laboriously hatched to bring 
peace to Spain, may yet become a source of serious 
trouble. A little provocative act by either Germany or 
Italy could easily result in an intensification of inter- 


vention 
*« 


WHILE INDECISIVE FIGHTING PROCEEDS ON 
the battlefields, the Valencia government has demon- 
strated its enhanced power by reestablishing the civilian 
government of Madrid and ending the mandate of the 
junta which took over control of the capital when Franco's 
siege started on November 6. At the same time the Cabal 
lero government is bringing undisciplined political ele- 
ments and military units under control. Franco, on the 
other hand, has replied to the recent mutinies and per- 
manent disaffection in his territory by setting up a frankly 
advertised fascist dictatorship—which Mr. Carney, in 
identally, has not yet mentioned in the New York Times. 
There is to be only one legal party, the fascist Phalangists, 
but in order to placate the Requettes, extreme Carlist 
monarchists, a vague promise is thrown out to them that 
ome day maybe a king will rule in Madrid. The people 
of Spain hav 


| proved with their votes and their blood 
that they 


want neither a fascist nor a monarchist regime 
x 


LABOR IS ASSUREDLY ON THE MARCH-——NOT 
least in the capitalist press. In serried columns shoe 
workers in Mainc, automobile workers in Canada, freight 
handlers on the New York docks, and agricultural slaves 
in California present their demands to industry, defile 


into picket lines, get fired or fired upon, or sign agree- 
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ments in spite of red scares, injunctions, back-to-wor 
movements, yellow unions, and very special correspon. 
dents. To an old newspaperman like Elisha Hanson th 
very fact that labor takes up so much space these 
must seem another attack on the freedom of the pres 
Item: The Oshawa strike was won. In three resolut 
the Oshawa local reaffirmed its allegiance to the C. I. 0 
gave a vote of confidence to Hugh Thompson and Homer 
Martin (Premier Hepburn’s “foreign agitators’), an; 
spanked the “‘controlled press” for its attempt to decciy 
the public and defeat the strike. . . . Item: In Main; 
Judge Harry Manser issued a sweeping injunction 
the name of the Wagner Act!—declaring a strike of she 
workers illegal. The judge and the employers have noy 
had second thoughts and conferences are in progress. 
Item: In California, the latest move to organize agricy 
tural and cannery workers ran into deputy sheriffs an: 
tear-gas bombs at Stockton. No settlement as yet. . . . Item 
In the model town of Hershey, Pennsylvania, the cho 
late soldiers of the Loyal Workers’ Club carried the day i; 
an N. L. R. B. election, defeating the C. I. O. union by; 
vote of 1,542 to 781. That for Mr. Hanson's sweet tooth 


*« 


ANGELO HERNDON HAS BEEN SET FREE AND 
another reactionary state law discredited by the Suprem: 
Court in a five-to-four decision in favor of free speech 
Under a Georgia statute going back to Renconstruction 
days Herndon had been convicted of insurrection ani 
sentenced to eighteen to twenty years on the chain gang 
for being a member of the Communist Party. This happ; 
decision is a companion piece to the court’s invalidation 
of the Oregon criminal-syndicalism statute in January it 
the De Jonge case. Let the states look to their laws—espe 
cially those which tamper with the Bill of Rights—ani 
they will save themselves both good money and bad pub 
licity. 


* 


THE ELEPHANT AND THE TIGER SEEM TO BE 
making a united front at Albany in an attempt to keep 
the American Labor Party from playing a decisive role in 
the New York City mayoralty campaign this fall. Th: 
six Berg bills constitute an attack upon the spirit as well 
as the letter of democracy; yet four of them passed bot! 
houses of the legislature. One of the bills passed would 
make it necessary for the American Labor Party, which 
will probably back LaGuardia in New York City this fall 
to name its slate of candidates five wecks before the 
primary election. The others would require an inc 
pendent candidate to obtain 56,000 signatures to a petr 
tion instead of the present 7,500 and hedge such petitior 
about so as to make the independent nominations almos 
impossible. The bills deserve a resounding veto. . . . ‘Ih 
bill to abolish the third degree, passed in the Assembly 
was duly killed in the Senate by means of another united 
front composed of the police departments, the district 
attorneys, Mayor LaGuardia, and Senator McNaboe 
. The Fischel minimum-wage bill became law 


take the place of the Wald Act which was killed by the 
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S Supreme Court last spring. Gone today and here tomor- 


w. ... The legislature is now struggling to fill a hole 
£ $20,000,000 in the budget. Republican bills to meet 
» an increased inheritance tax, a stock-transfer tax, 
ind a tax on gifts met with a sudden shyness on the part 
§ wealthy Republican legislators. And favor has now 
shifted to Governor Lehman’s plan for raising the tax on 
gasoline to four cents—which will pass the burden on to 
the ultimate flivver. 


ad 


A REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT’S SON STOOD UP 
before the D. A. R. in annual convention assembled last 
week and told them without qualification that they could 
not get anywhere “by painting red networks of commu- 
nism across every evening sky.”” Charles P. Taft, who gave 
the Daughters this shock, was one of the intimate ad- 
visers of Governor Landon in the last campaign and is 
respected and admired as a civic leader in Cincinnati, his 
some town. Hence he cannot be whistled down as a 
‘red’ or a bolshevik. But he did not stop there. He also 
informed the Daughters that “the one who shouts com- 
munism is always discounted as a fascist at heart and 
vice-versa.”” He next denounced the “‘current efforts to 
identify pacifism with socialism,” a little game in which 
the D. A. R. has always led the way. ‘““Young people hate 
war with a deep hatred,”” Mr. Taft went on, “and they 
should. They cannot see why ‘defense’ means protection 
f foreign trade and foreign investments.’” Then he told 
the Daughters a few sound truths about the revolution 
f which they are so proud—and so ignorant. He ex- 
plained to them that the leaders of that revolution were 
“vigorous young men who were not afraid of being 
called ‘subversive’ influences,” and he reminded them 
that a lot of the “best people’’ refused to side with the 
revolutionists and that Governor Hutchinson must have 
felt toward Samuel Adams and John Hancock “a good 
feal as some high automobile officials feel toward sit- 
jown strikers.” In short, Mr. Taft did an extremely 


| good job. We wonder, though, if a good time was had 
| by all who heard him. 


*« 


| WE AGREE WITH MR. VILLARD THAT OUR 


participation in another world war would mean the end 
ff democracy in this country; and we feel that this is 
he strongest argument for preventing such a war. Mr. 


) Villard believes that the neutrality bill guarantees that 
} we will not get into war. We feel, on the contrary, that 


t offers no real protection to the United States, and that 

inconsistency with the principle of collective security 
greatly increases the likelihood of war abroad. Moreover, 
any action by the United States at this time declaring a 
general embargo on war materials would be an open 
invitation to Hitler to launch an attack, since the latter 


knows full well the dependence of Britain and France 


mn American supplies. The cash-and-carry policy, on the 
ther hand, would set up precisely the same chain of 
events as that by which we became involved in the last 
war. In fact, any action that the United States takes with 
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respect to trade in war time is bound to injure one com- 
batant and aid the other. In the world today there is no 
safe and easy road to peace. The duty of the realistic 
pacifist is to choose the course that offers the best chance 
of strengthening the forces of democracy in Europe on 
which peace depends, 


Il Duce Pulls the Strings 


F Chancellor Schuschnigg entertained any illusion as 

to who was the real ruler of Austria, it must have 

been rudely shattered by his visit to Venice last week. 
Schuschnigg has developed a definite program for putting 
Austria on its own feet. He believes that the restoration 
of the monarchy would be a bulwark against absorption 
by the Third Reich. He has also toyed with the idea of 
an agreement with Czecho-Slovakia as a means of es- 
caping Italian and German domination. And yet he ap- 
parently hoped in the interval to persuade Mussolini to 
continue guaranteeing Austrian independence. A few 
months ago Il Duce would have doubtless been ready 
enough to support Schuschnigg as an offset to Nazi in- 
fluence. But fundamental changes have taken place since 
Mussolini last sent troops to the Brenner Pass, notably the 
formation of the new international fascist front. In re- 
turn for Nazi concessions to Italy, as yet undisclosed, 
Mussolini has obviously agreed to support Germany's 
interests in Central Europe. 

As a result Schuschnigg appears to have drawn a com- 
plete blank. Although the report that he will accept 
Nazis in his government may have been exaggerated, 
there can be no doubt that he was ordered to forget the 
possibility of Hapsburg restoration and to look to Ger- 
many as well as to Italy for future support. Effective 
pressure also seems to have been applied to cause him to 
postpone the projected agreement with Czecho-Slovakia. 

The significance of the Austrian conversations, to- 
gether with the almost endless meetings which are being 
held between Italian and German officials, can scarcely 
be overestimated. Following the setback to fascist aspira- 
tions in Spain, Hitler and Mussolini appear to have re- 
doubled their efforts in Central Europe. Yugoslavia has 
already somewhat unwillingly been brought into the Ger- 
man-Italian orbit. A bitter struggle is now being waged 
in Rumania between the fascist Iron Guard and the 
democratic elements associated with former Premier 
Maniu and former Foreign Minister Titulescu. The posi- 
tion of Hungary was never in question. This gives the 
fascist powers virtually a free hand in Central Europe. 

Under the circumstances, the Anglo-French declara- 
tion guaranteeing Belgium’s independence and reaffirm- 
ing the non-aggression agreement between the two coun- 
tries takes on renewed importance. The pro-Nazi 
element in Belgium received a severe setback a fortnight 
ago. Thus for the first time since the rise of Hitler we 
are witnessing the division of Europe into two camps 
more or less evenly divided in strength. On both sides 
we may expect feverish jockeying for position in the 
coming months. 
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Blueprints for Fascism 


ELL is said to be paved with good intentions. 

An illustration is provided by the various bills 

introduced into Congress to “take the profits out 
of war.” All these measures contain phraseology which 
might readily be used for the establishment of a fascist 
dictatorship in the United States. The most threatening is 
the Sheppard-Hill bill, which ts sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion and is believed to have Administration sup- 
port. Contrary to the impression which exists in some 
circles, the Sheppard-Hill bill does not go so far as to 
draft civilian labor or to muzzle the press. But neither 
does it conscript capital or eliminate war profits. 

Apart from the provision empowering the President 
to draft all men between twenty-one and thirty-one for 
military service immediately on the declaration of war, 
its dangers are implicit rather than explicit. The Presi- 
dent is given widespread control over business by means 
of licenses, priorities of shipments, price-fixing, and the 
registration of factory managers. He is also given power 
“to determine and publicly proclaim from time to time 
the material resources, industrial organizations, and pub- 
lic services over which government control . . . shall be 
necessary,” and to determine “what classes of public 
service, real property, or right, or . . . manufacturers or 
producers . . . shall be required to operate under licenses.” 
These clauses may not be consciously intended to serve as 
the legal foundation of fascism in this country, but their 
vagueness and their sweeping character make them ad- 
mirably suited for just such a purpose. And it is not 
even necessary to await the outbreak of war to have these 
provisions invoked. The powers granted by the bill be- 
come effective either on the declaration of war or in a 
“national emergency” proclaimed by Congress. 

While the Nye-Maverick bill is in many ways a better 
measure, it contains similar dangers. For example, it 
authorizes the registration of any person engaged in the 
“management or control of any technical, industrial, or 
manufacturing plant or establishment of any kind what- 
soever.” This might easily be twisted so as to apply to 
labor leaders, and would seem to imply complete con- 
trol over newspaper owners and editors. Even more 
threatening is a provision authorizing the President to 
take over a factory in the event of a labor dispute “and 
operate it under such rules and regulations as he may 
deem proper . . . to best subserve the interests of the nation 
in the successful prosecution of war.’ The Nyé-Maverick 
bill, however, shows no such solicitude for business as 
does the Sheppard-Hill bill, and is much more drastic in 
its taxation clauses. Moreover, the Nye bfil does not come 
into effect until Congress declares that the existence of a 
state of war has created a national emergency. 

It may be argued that since some degree of dictatorship 
is inevitable in time of war it is unrealistic to struggle 
against measures which are fairly free from anti-labor 
bias. We know that men will be drafted; why not see 
to it now that capital shall be penalized as much as 


possible? With the tax provisions of the bill we have 
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no quarrel. No action that could be taken at the present 
time is likely to be so conducive to peace as legislatio, 
which really threatens the elimination of war profit 
But even the fear that a war-time dictatorship is ing 
capable does not justify Congress in adopting a measur 
in peace time giving sanction to that dictatorship. 4; 
best, the industrial-control clauses in the war-profits bill 
furnish—in the words of the War Department 
method of helping the country “to pass promptly ang 
smoothly to a war footing.” At worst, they may ven 
readily serve the same purpose for a future America 
dictator, as the Briining decrees did for Hitler in Ge 
many. But whatever may be said regarding the ineffective 
ness of German democracy in the face of Hitlerism, it cap. 
not be said that it provided him with a complete advane 
blueprint of dictatorship such as is contained in both 
the Sheppard-Hill and the Nye-Maverick bills. 


The Trotsky Commission 


HE commission sent to Mexico to examine Leon 

Trotsky has come home laden with deposition: 

copies of letters, and verbatim testimony, bu 
minus a member. Final judgment on the commission’ 
findings must await its report, but from a knowledge of 
its membership and from the day-by-day newspape 
stories of the hearings we have gained the inescapable 
impression that the whole performance so far has been 
a waste of time, effort, and money. 

Leon Trotsky may be innocent or guilty of the crime 
he was charged with by defendants and prosecution in 
the Moscow trials. He has not been tried; so no one 
knows. He cannot be tried, unless he goes back to Rus 
sia and submits to the dubious mercies of Soviet justice 
or unless he is subjected to extradition proceedings in 
some country with which the Soviet Union has diplo 
matic relations. Both courses are utterly unlikely. Th 
first would be an act of suicide; the second would involve 
a legal struggle on foreign soil for which the Soviet gov- 
ernment has shown no inclination. The alternative pro- 
posed and put into effect by the Committee for the De 
fense of Leon Trotsky was an examination of th 
available evidence by a subcommission to be followed by 
hearings before a larger commission which presumabl 
will hand down a final verdict on Trotsky’s guilt. The 
whole procedure seems to us doomed to futility for the 
same reasons that the preliminary hearings in Coyoacan 
were futiie 

There is no use pretending that the subcommissios 
which visited Trotsky had an impartial appearance 
Three of its five members were members of the defens 
committee. One of these, John Dewey, is sufficiently re 
moved from factional political concerns so that his pet: 
sonal detachment may be assumed, but his connection 
with the committee was a serious liability. Two of the 
other members, Suzanne LaFollette and Benjamin Sto!- 
berg, were known as warm admirers of Trotsky although 
not followers of his doctrine. Carleton Beals was genet: 
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} state of uncomfortable agnosticism. 


2!) -onsidered free of bias. Otto Ruhle, the fifth mem- 

had a record of long-standing opposition both to the 
Communist Party and to Trotsky. But the fact that he 
pad been dropped from the party might have inclined 
im toward a fellow-victim of bureaucratic rule, no mat- 
fer what their doctrinal differences. 

Where a feller least needs a friend is on an impartial 
fommission investigating his record. The Trotsky commit- 
tee should ruthlessly have eliminated its own members and 
gi! friends of Trotsky from the commission. It is true 
that several Communists were asked to serve and refused; 
but this might have been expected. Rather than appoint 

ersons who could even be accused of bias the commit- 
tec should have combed the membership lists of liberal 
gid labor and defense organizations—or even such aloof 
bodies as the bar associations—to find members who were 
free from both political and emotional commitments; but 
the committee failed to do so, and as a result its commis- 
sion’s verdict has been discounted in advance. The im- 
pression of bias was, of course, reinforced by the resigna- 
tion and accusations of Carleton Beals. 

Public suspicion is fatal to the defense technique 
chosen by the Trotsky committee. It is not necessary to 
accept without question Mr. Beals’s charges as reported in 
the press or to throw doubt on the honesty of the com- 
mission's intentions. It is necessary only to emphasize the 
fact that its findings would have to look—as well as be— 
impartial in order to contribute anything to the defense 
of Trotsky or to the illumination of the dark corners in 
the Moscow trials. The only verdict which would be gen- 
erally accepted from such a commission would be a ver- 
dict of guilt. 

Even in the matter of evidence the commission was 
unlucky. At the start Trotsky revealed that he had few 
originals of the hundreds of letters by means of which he 
hopes to prove the innocent nature of his actions in 
exile. This discovery must have caused consternation 
among the investigators. They had to accept copies of 
important documents and take the existence of the origi- 


nals, for the time being at least, on trust. The news 


stories were doubtless inadequate, but they gave no indi- 


ation that the week’s inquiry brought out important 


points which had not been made previously. 
What the investigation did bring out, apparently, was 
focumentary support for Trotsky’s repeated assertion that 


he was visited neither by Piatakov nor Romm. These are 


crucial points, but by themselves are not sufficient, even 


/if proved, to establish Trotsky’s innocence, although they 
/would seriously damage the case against him. But they 


annot be proved because the evidence cannot be sub- 


‘jected to the scrutiny and attack that would be provided 


n any ordinary court of law. That, in fact, is the fatal 


‘flaw in the whole effort to solve this burning question 
| through the amateur efforts of an unofficial commission, 


however well-meaning. Even after the final verdict has 


been rendered we shall still not know whether Trotsky 
} 's innocent or guilty. Skeptics who from the first have re- 
sfused to accept without reservation testimony presented 


n ex parte proceedings will continue in their present 


food for Spain 


HE response to The Nation’s campaign to raise 

money amiong its readers for the purchase of food 

for noncombatants in Loyalist Spain has been 
warm, generous, and amazingly widespread; and though 
the primary purpose of the drive was to relieve suffer- 
ing among the Spanish women and children in whose 
name it was launched, we cannot but think that its 
effect upon those who gave was also important. Every 
contributor must have experienced a sense of participa- 
tion in the struggle of a great nation to be free, and a 
determination to be forever on guard, in his own country, 
against the dark forces which are attempting to over- 
whelm the Spanish people. 

The following foodstuffs have gone forward—from 
The Nation's readers to Spanish noncombatants: 294,000 
pounds of flour; 75,000 tins of sardines; 88,000 cans of 
evaporated milk; 24,000 tins of corned beef; and 25 
tons of beans. The total amount of money raised was 
$26,557.67, of which approximately $1,000 was required 
for expenses in connection with shipping and insur- 
ance. 

We have received from the Under Secretary of the 
Ministry of Agriculture of the Spanish government a 
cabled acknowledgment of our notification that the first 
shipment of food had been sent. We pass it on to our 
readers, to whom in reality it is addressed. 


We have received the letter announcing the splendid 
gift which readers of The Nation have sent to the non- 
combatant population of loyal Republican Spain. In their 
name I send this expression of profound gratitude not 
only for the foodstuffs bestowed but for this demonstra- 
tion of the spiritual cohesion of all those who fight in 
defense of liberty and justice against fascism which en- 
slaves peoples. A brotherly embrace to all the anti- 
fascists of the glorious American people. 


In Spain our 294,000 pounds of flour will be baked 
into loaves of bread. To the women and children to 
whom it will be dispensed The Nation will perhaps mean 
little. But they will know that it is life-giving anti- 
fascist bread, just as they know that the bombs that rain 
upon them are death-dealing fascist bombs. 

Because The Nation lacks the facilities to carry on 
“for the duration of the war’ it has brought its campaign 
to an end. But we wish to impress upon our readers that 
the Spanish struggle, and the need for bread, continues. 
We shall be glad to receive further contributions, which 
will be earmarked for food for noncombatants and 
turned over to the North American Committee to Aid 
Spanish Democracy. Meanwhile we wish formally to ex- 
press our gratitude to those volunteer workers who, by 
giving so freely of their time and talent, made it possible 
for us to devote to the purchase of food the impressive 
proportion of 97 cents out of every dollar raised. In par- 
ticular we wish to thank Helen Woodward, who headed 
the drive, and Rebecca Reis, whose devotion to a self- 
assumed duty was unflagging 
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How to Prevent Depression 


Washington, April 25 

RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT has started quarter- 

Pevsns down again in a big way and so badly that 

Congress, exercising its prerogatives as coach, 

ought to bench him right away. The play he called in his 

relief and budget message a few days ago was a disgrace 
to the federal team. 

If Roosevelt had been as honest and plain-spoken as 
his duty to the public requires him to be, that relief 
message, which somehow avoided any discussion of the 
relief and unemployment problems, would have read 
something like this: 

“To the Congress of the United States: Last year I 
started the practice of omitting from my January budget 
message a request for funds for unemployment relief dur- 
ing the fiscal year beginning July 1. I said I'd ask for 
relief funds a little later when we could be more certain 
of what we'd need, and three months later I sent up such 
a message, asking for $1,500,000,000. It wasn’t enough, 
and I knew it wasn’t enough, but the Supreme Court had 
just knocked out the AAA processing taxes and left us 
short $1,017,000,000, and so I wanted to go a little light 
on the relief appropriation for the time being. I hinted 
in my message that I'd probably be back for more iater, 
and, as you'll remember, in January this year I had to ask 
you for an additional $790,000,000 to piece out the 
original $1,500,000,000 until the end of June. At about 
the same time I sent up my 1938 budget message, again 
putting off a request for relief funds until I could tell 
more definitely what was needed. Now the time has come 
to tell you what we'll need and why. 

» “We'll need about $4,000,000,000. I don’t mean just 
for relief. I mean for a real attack on the unemployment 
problem. It’s about time we were making such an attack. 
It’s our biggest problem and our basic problem. Until it’s 
solved, we'll get nowhere in this or any other country, 


to compete with them for jobs for whatever pennics x 
offered. 

“In short, we just haven’t been getting anywhere. | 
looks now as if we were going to have about 4,000, 
jobless on our hands year in and year out, and thy, 
being conservative. We had 9,000,000 jobless on oy 
hands at the end of 1936. We hoped to get that figuy 
down to 6,500,000 or 7,000,000 this year, but that wou); 
require industry to make jobs for nearly 3,000,000, 4 
lowing for about 500,000 youngsters who will be COMing 
of working age and demanding jobs. Just how mu¢ 
chance there is of industry making work for an addition; 
3,000,000 workers you can judge for yourself, for oy 
figures show that industry in general has learned durin, 
the depression how to make four men do the work thy 
five did in 1929, and will soon have three men doing 
the work of 1929's five. 

“Besides, things don’t look so good from several othe 
angles. Industry can’t hire more people unless it can sd 
their output, and it can’t sell their output unless ther 
are a lot of people waiting with money to pay for i 
and under our system, as you know, the workers, whi 
are almost the only customers industry has, never hay 
been able to get enough money to buy back what the 
produce. During the late boom they were 14 per cent 
short-on the wherewithal, and they made it up throug! 
instalment buying—that is, by borrowing against thei 
future wages. These things produced the depression, an¢ 
these things are worse now than they were eight year 
ago. I've got figures to show that workers’ income a mont! 
or so back was only 81.5 per cent as high as in 1929 
whereas the cost of living was 87 per cent as high and 
wholesale prices nearly 91 per cent. Furthermore, and 
this will surprise you, to keep their heads above wate: 
people are mortgaging their future wages even mort 
heavily than in 1929. The New York Trust Company’ 
April Index notes that instalment credit is already 5( 
per cent higher than in 1929, and some of the econo 
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mists have figured out that $12,000,000,000 worth o 
instalment credit will be needed this year to carry : 
business volume like that of 1929, when there was be 
tween $6,000,000,000 and $7,000,000,000 worth of in 
stalment buying. We've got to realize, too, that all thes 
wage increases workers have been getting don’t amoun! 
to much right now in view of the price trend, and that 
they'll amount to even less next fall when the present 
upward swoop of wholesale prices is transmitted to retail 
prices. If retail prices rise only 10 per cent $4,000,000 
000 will be taken out of consumers’ pockets, and that's 
a lot more than these wage increases you've been reading 
about. 


“At any rate, you can see that there is little chanc 


and we've just been toying with the thing these last four 
years. I know I've said over and over again that we aren't 
going to let anybody starve in this country, and I've 
boasted that we've made good on that pledge. But you 
know as well as I do that all we've been doing is to keep 
several million Americans just above the starvation line. 
What's more, we've just been keeping them there as a 
big pool of surplus labor endangering the jobs of many 
more millions of Americans who, incidentally, haven't 
been doing so well; we've boosted their average wage to 
$1,180 a year since 1933 and anybody knows you can’t 
really live on that. Furthermore, the people with jobs 
won't be doing well at all if we ever pull the plug on 
the pool of surplus labor and force the millions on relief 
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‘of our reducing our unemployment rolls much in the 
next twelve to fourteen months. And that brings us back 
to the question of what we should do about it. Harry 
H = ns and his gang and a lot of other fellows, in- 
duding the Workers’ Alliance, which speaks for those 
actually on relief, have been after me with a lot of plans. 
Thi ey say the thing to do is look this problem in the face 
and get it over with before it’s too late and we get caught 
in yee big crash. They say we should abolish the 


“Smeans test—that is, stop providing relief jobs only for 
“the destitute—and set up a system for making genuine, 


useful jobs for every able-bodied man or woman whom 
industry either doesn’t employ or doesn’t employ at de- 
cent wages. On top of that, they say, we should round 
out our agricultural program to reduce to a minimum 
unemployment and destitution in the rural areas; that 
means, of course, more rural rehabilitation, reforestation, 
flood-control, and soil-conservation work, including a real 
sttack on the problem of farm tenancy, which must be 


| solved before we can do anything effective in the field of 


a onservation. They also think we ought to do some- 
thing about child labor to reduce to a minimum the pres- 
pure - of the youngsters on the labor market, and they 
would have us do something about minimum wages and 
maximum hours to raise the purchasing power of em 
po ed men and women and cause industry to employ 
more. In addition, they think we ought to amend and 
broaden the Social Security Act so that it will cover many 
7 millions of workers than it new covers and so that 
the benefits it provides will become payable practically at 
( This would further relieve pressure on the labor 
i t by freeing a lot of our old workers from the neces- 
ity of f clinging to their jobs. It also would take a lot of 
them off relief 

All these things put together wouldn't wholly solve 


Four problem, of course. Though they'd go a long way in 


that direction, we'd still have a lot of persons on relief 
who, because they are past fifty or have been out of work 


‘for from two to five years, will never get jobs again and 
sare by now so broken physically and morally that they're 


“carcely fit for jobs. We'd have to trust the states and 
municipalities to take care of them on a direct-relief basis 


We've pushed over 1,000,000 relief people on to their 
Bpan ls, more than half of whom belong on WPA jobs 


mf we're to keep our pledge to take care of the employ- 


Bedles and let the localities handle the unemployables. 


Mbout 600,000 of those on local direct-relief rolls are 
i ployables. Worse still from our point of view, they're 
foncentrated in a few metropolitan areas that already are 
Dusted financially or haven't yet had time to recover from 
4 and therefore can’t meet their relief bills 

We ought to put into effect all those plans that 
Hopkins and the rest have laid out. If we don’t, 
n be in a worse mess than the present one. But I've 
t to break down and confess that I’m not going to 
mmend any such thing. That would cost, 


lepression, 


we'll 


as I’ve said, 


Rbout $4,000,000,000 and maybe a lot more. I'm not 


n going to ask you for enough to keep on doing what 
have been doing. I’m going to ask you for $1,500,- 
000,000. That means we'll have to leave WPA w: 
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where they are—at about $800 a year—despite the in- 
crease in living costs. It means we can’t abolish the means 
test. It means we've got to stop thinking about doing 
something about housing, farm tenancy, rural rehabilita- 
tion, and the like. It means we've got to take a tuck in 
our agricultural program and drop our crop insurance 
and ever-normal granary plans. It also means that we can't 
help the states and cities, that we can’t do anything sub- 
stantial about federal aid to education, and that we'll just 
have to let the PWA die a natural death. Of course, 
letting the PWA die will increase our unemployment 
problem by several hundred thousand. But that’s the least 
of it. Cutting down our relief appropriation will force 
us to squeeze from 200,000 to 500,000, and perhaps 
more, off the WPA rolls. 

“I know I said in my January budget message that ‘we 
must continue to spend substantial sums to provide work 
for those whom industry has not yet absorbed’ and that 
‘this government does not propose next year, any more 
than during the past four years, to allow American 
families to starve.’ I hope you'll be kind enough not to 
tax me with those statements. I've already had practically 
to stop talking to Hopkins; I can hardly face him any 
more. And I’m so confused Ill have to ask you just to 

vote me the $1,500,000,000 and let me decide in June 
the details of how it shall be spent. 

“I’m sorry things are that way, but it just can’t be 
helped, as I see it, and I hope you'll see it my way, too. I 
hope you won't follow the lead of Maury Maverick and 
his group which wants you to pass the Voorhis bill, which 
would appropriate $2,500,000,000 instead of the sum I 
recommend. I hope even more that you won't follow the 
lead of Boileau and his progressive bloc which is push- 
ing the Workers’ Alliance bill for $3,000,000,000. I'd 
prefer that you trailed along behind Senator Byrnes, who 
wants to cut my proposal to $1,000,000,000, and I hope 
there's something in the reports that you will cut it at 
least to $1,200,000,000. Even if you vote the $1,500,- 
000,000 I recommend, that will give us only $1,820,000,- 
000 for recovery and relief this next year and out 
of that will have to come over $300,000,000 for things 
like PWA administration, Boulder canyon, rivers and 
harbors, highways, and public buildings, so I may 
have to come back at you again in January and ask for 
a little more, especially since what we have now probably 
won't last us until the end of June and we may have to 
dip into next year’s appropriation to finish out the current 
year. Especially, too, since I probably will have to make 
another speech about not letting anybody starve, and 
Hopkins, taking advantage of it, probably will go out 
and spend money as though I intended to be taken 
literally. But I'll really try not to come back for more 
because I have on my hands what the fiscal boys call a 
budgetary dilemma. 

“You see, we've got to start economizing. We've been 
spending billions of dollars that we didn't have, that we 
never earned. We've been borrowing the dough, and now 
the Treasury and fellows like Marriner Eccles tell me 
we're getting to the point where we won't be able to 
borrow any more. That means the banks, the people from 
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whom we borrow the money, don’t think we'll be able 
to pay it back. They say, if we keep on going as we are, 
we'll have inflation, and that means that the flywheel of 
our economic machine—prices—will fly to pieces. I know 
it sounds kind of funny to hear that this big country with 
all its people, all its machines and resources, and all its 
energy and talent, can’t produce enough things to pay off 
its debts, especially with all those millions unemployed 
and ready to work. But that’s the shape of things, and 
it's getting no better. I thought we were going to spend 
only about $2,250,000,000 more this year than we took 
in, and now I find that the taxes we've levied are going 
to net us $604,000,000 less than we expected. 

“I don’t know just why my plans for balancing the 
budget have gone to pot. I thought that tax bill we fixed 
up last year would do the trick. I thought we'd soon fill 
the till with that corporate-surplus tax. I know darn 
well that corporate profits are busting all records, and 
maybe we were too hasty about knocking off the excess- 
profits tax; it might have been making us rich by now. 
The Treasury's statisticians insist that their calculations 
on what we could expect from the 1936 tax bill were 
sound. It looks as if it was the Treasury's legal division 
that slipped when they said they’d plugged every loop- 
hole in the law before it was passed. But the trouble is 
we can’t do anything about that right now. By about next 
November the Treasury expects to have found what's 
wrong with our tax laws and recommend changes. Of 
course, we might do a little doctoring right now, but 
it might reverse the business trend and, besides, we've 
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got this court bill on our hands. So the only thing |e 
to do is economize. 

“Don't let that frighten you. I don’t mean it too lite, 
ally. For example, I indicated in my January messay 
that we could go as high as $1,537,123,000 for rclie 
but I'm going to cut that down to $1,500,000,000. 0, 
the other hand, I'm going to suggest that, while you's 
trimming down the relief appropriation, you incre 
appropriations for other federal activities by $63,546,655 
so that our 1938 expenditures, instead of actually bein 
smaller than I suggested in January, will be $30,392.74 
larger, despite the drop in income to which I've referred 
I want most of the increase for the CCC. That's th 
agency I set up in 1933 as an emergency affair, sayin, 
that, of course, we were not going to allow a situation 
continue that necessitated the existence of anything lik 
the CCC. I’ve changed my mind about that, too. Th 
CCC’s to be permanent from now on. The cut we'n 
making in our relief appropriation—and it’s a substantig 
one, 31 per cent below that for the current fiscal year an; 
41 per cent below that for 1936—will help take care of 
some of the increase in appropriations for other agencies 
And, by the way, we're not cutting the army and nay 
except in their non-military branches; we'll go on spend 
ing about $1,000,000,000 a year on preparations for wa 
I'm sure you'll be pleased to know, on the other hand 
that we're cutting about $1,000,000 off the appropriatic: 
for the department we maintain to keep us out of we 
Yes, the State Department has been cut to $16,707,060) 

“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


‘Time’ and Henry Luce 


BY DWIGHT MACDONALD 


N THE year 1920 Briton Hadden and Henry Robin- 
wn Luce were graduated from Yale. Their college 
careers had been glorious and cooperative. Together 
they had run the Yale Daily News, together they had 
“big men.” Their classmates voted Had- 
den “most likely to succeed” and Luce ‘most brilliant,” 
a judgment which would have been sounder had it been 
precisely reversed. Two years after graduation they re- 
united forces and determined to go ahead with a project 
which they had been talking about ever since they went 
to Hotchkiss together. Their idea was to publish a maga- 
zine summarizing the news of the week. In Luce’s words: 
“We reached the conclusion that most people were not 
well informed and that something should be done. .. .” 
To make a start, they raised $86,000 from such people as 
E. Roland Harriman, H. P. Davison, the late Dwight 
Morrow, Harvey Firestone, and, above all, various mem- 
bers of the Harkness family. Time first appeared in 1923 
-a gawky, sketchy, amateurish job, lean for lack of 
advertising. For five discouraging years Luce and Hadden 
had an uphill fight. Net profits in 1927 were just $3,860. 


become campus 


But in 1928, for no particular reason, Time began t 
“click”: profits jumped to $126,000. Luce had fairly be 
gun his march to success. In the winter of 1929 Hadde 
died of a streptococcus infection. Luce marched on. A 
the national economy contracted, Time, Inc., expanded 
(Time, Inc., is the corporation which, among other activ 
ties, publishes Time.) Time, Inc., founded Fortune t 
1929, went on the air with the March of Time in 193! 
bought the Architectural Forum in 1932, began pt 
ducing the March of Time in the movies in 1935. Last fd 
Time, Inc., produced Life, a weekly picture magazitt 
which already sells 1,300,000 copies a week. Last yet 
Time, Inc., reported gross income of $12,900,000 ani 
net income of $2,700,000. 

This mighty army, conqueror of one rich journalisti 
province after another, bears on its banners proud boasts 
"“Factual"’—"‘Objective””—"‘Impartial"—"Unbiased.”” [s 
the words of President Luce in the 1936 annual report 
“The business of Time, Inc., is the effective communi@ 
tion of information. . . .” Or as Managing Editor Marti 
of Time put it not long ago in an address before tht 
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? Audit Bureau of Circulation: “Within the confines of 
| Time’s rather rigid editorial formula, the editor's job is 
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to make the reader feel he is enjoying each week a vital, 
»ssential service . . . which must always give the sense 
\aving received 15 cents’ worth of useful information 


; from a source of known integrity.”” And so Time, Inc., is 


yn enormous mechanism designed to give the American 
public the Real Dope, straight from the shoulder, with- 


+ out—in its own words—“windy bias,”” neither corrupted 


by radical dogma nor distorted by pressure from inter- 
ested parties. Like all machines, it is vastly impersonal. 
Its products bear the name of no individual author, 
appearing as pronouncements ex cathedra with the whole 
weight of the organization behind them. The mechanism 


' is unparalleled in journalism. A corps of researchers 


gather the raw material from newspapers, libraries, in- 
terviews, phone calls, learned and technical journals, 
cables and telegrams from special correspondents all over 
the world. A corps of writers strain this material clear 
of all editorial bias and fabricate it into articles, movie 
and radio scripts, picture captions. A corps of editors, 
headed by Luce in person, revise the finished product 
word by word, removing any last lingering odor of 
partisanship. After such triple-distilling the indescribably 
pure product is ready for the printer—who presumably 
wears antiseptic rubber gloves. Not since the Vatican 
Council of 1870 has the world witnessed such a heroic 
effort to arrive at the truth through the impersonal col- 
laboration of many minds.* 

It is a great, a superhuman conception. That it falls 
short of perfection is to be understood. But does it achieve 
a reasonable success? Is the human mind capable of 
functioning in a vacuum free from social and economic 
pressures? The answers to such questions become in- 
creasingly urgent as the public demonstrates an increasing 
confidence in Time, Inc., as a source of pure, unadulter- 

| factual information. The 1,300,000 people who buy 


at 
Life every week are the latest converts. To them add 
a 
ij 


me's 650,000 buyers. Add Fortune’s 140,000 sub- 
scribers and the Architectural Forum’s 30,000. Add the 
8,000,000 people who are estimated to listen weekly to 
the radio March of Time, which has been repeatedly 
voted the most popular dramatic program on the air. Add 
the estimated 20,000,0000 who in 9,000 theaters in this 


country and abroad every month see the newsreel March 


) of Time. This adds up to some 30,120,000 people who 


are reached and, presumably, affected by the journalistic 
activities of Time, Inc. There is doubtless considerable 


| duplication here, but on the other hand this calculation 


loesn’t count in the millions of non-buying readers of 


E Luce’s magazines. Fortune, for example, once claimed 


twenty readers per copy, which would give it an audience 


+ of 3,000,000. 
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An organization which puts ideas into 30,000,000 
heads is a powerful little gadget to be under the control 
of a single individual, even the most brilliant member 


| of Yale ’20. There can be little question of Luce’s per- 


sonal dominance at Time, Inc. He is the founder, the 


controlling stockholder, and the chief executive. His 


: taneee of 1870, it may be recalled, produced the Doctrine of Papal 
nfallibility. 
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holdings of Time, Inc., common stock are estimated at 
102,300 shares out of a total of 238,000. (For this and 
many other data see Wolcott Gibbs's excellent article 
in the New Yorker for November 28, 1936.) While 
Hadden was alive, he and Luce alternately acted as editor- 
in-chief and business manager, swapping jobs at the end 
of the year—a display of virtuosity they are said to have 
also practiced on the Yale Daily News. Since Hadden’s 
death, Luce has filled both jobs himself. Nor is this 
authority merely titular. Luce actively directs editorial 
policy on all his magazines; on occasion he edits an 
issue of Time or Fortune; of late months he has taken 
direct charge of Life; he plans circulation drives and 
advertising promotion; he keeps a sharp eye on invest- 
ments, salaries, printing costs, and even office manage- 
ment. Advertising and Selling recently called him “one 
of our fast-dwindling group of great men” and, to show 
it meant it, went on: “The poet Goethe (1749-1832) 
was called the last man of modern times who knew 
everything about everything. Luce won't die without be- 
ing regarded as a coholder of that record. Oh, it isn’t 
what men take in that makes greatness. It is what they 
give out. Goethe's output was gigantic; Luce’s is already 
bigger. . . .” Goethe, one gathers, was quite a fellow, too. 

Luce’s personality is hard to define, not because it is 
subtle or complex—it is neither—but because it is an 
uneasy amalgam of two simple, but contradictory, forces. 
He is the impassioned idealist, impatient of fact and ever 
conscious of a “mission’’ to improve his fellow-men 
(“something should be done’). And he is the practical 
business man, suspicious of all idealism, pragmatic, lover 
of brass tacks, hater of “theories.” A strong urge to 
power cements the halves of this split personality. Lack- 
ing pragmatism, Luce the idealist might have become a 
left-wing leader—or, perhaps more likely, an exception- 
ally earnest Y. M. C. A. secretary. But as a pragmatist 
he conceives of power in terms of success according to 
generally accepted standards; in short, as making money. 
His income for 1936 may be conservatively estimated at 
$1,200,000. 

Luce is the Poor Boy Who Made Good on a scale 
which might impress even his own Fortune. (In fact, the 
propriety of running an article on Time, Inc., and Luce 
was considered by Luce, as editor of Fortune, recently— 
apparently with an unfavorable decision.) This puts Luce, 
as a journalist, in a peculiarly vulnerable position so far 
as honest reporting is concerned. Ever since Luce the 
poor missionary’s son became Luce the member of Skull 
and Bones—wealthiest, most sacrosanct, and most re- 
actionary of Yale undergraduate societies—his relation to 
the ruling classes has been “we” and not “they.’” Every 
year he becomes more deeply intrenched in the industrial- 
financial plutocracy. Through such friends as Thomas W. 
Lamont, H. P. Davison, and the late Dwight Morrow, 
for example, he has long maintained close relations with 
the house of Morgan. Indeed, it is hardly any longer a 
question of Luce’s connections with big business. By now 
Time, Inc., is big business itself, as he pointed out in 
the 1935 annual report. Naturally, Luce leads the same 
life as other great industrialists. He belongs to the Union 
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and Racquet clubs, has a box at the Metropolitan, a 
$100,000 plantation near Charleston, South Carolina, 
with an air-conditioned manor house and streamlined 
guest houses, a fifteen-room duplex apartment in Man- 
hattan, and Clare Boothe Brokaw for his wife (second). 

These are powerful influences. A more powerful mind 
might have maintained some measure of independence. 
But Luce, as he himself is all too eager to admit, is no 

intellectual. His intelligence is active rather than acute, 
dynamic but disorganized. His is the simple creed of 
pragmatism. He worships facts, and has a touching faith 
that if only enough of them can be somehow amassed, 
the truth will manifest itself. He is deeply suspicious of 
all logical or theoretical abstractions and will have none 
of them—whence he concludes that his thinking is ob- 
jective. But to achieve objectivity by the pragmatic route 
requires intellectual discipline and some sophistication. 
Luce lacks both in a superlative degree. He is the victim 
of prejudices all the more uncontrolled for being un- 
conscious. If he has stormed the citadels of economic 
power, he himself has been an easy conquest for their 
guardians. His defenses against flattery, especially when 
applied by the rich and powerful, have never been strong. 
The objectivity which his editorial policy aims at is a 
superhuman goal, but Luce is no superman. He is, to 
continue the Nietzschean phrase, human, all too human. 

Luce’s magazines share their master’s split personality. 
They are at once pragmatic and prejudiced. And, as in 
Luce, one finds that these qualities operate on different 
planes. The pragmatism is superficial and therefore ap- 
parent. The prejudices are deep-seated and therefore 
concealed. 

As the most casual reader may perceive, the articles in 
Time and Fortune are ostentatiously devoid of any edi- 
torial slant. No opinions are expressed directly. Both 
sides of controversial issues are presented, labeled as 
such. Generalizations.are usually backed up with a great 
show of factual data. But the devil driven out the door 
climbs back down the chimney. Denied any outlet for 
their normal urge to-express opinions, Luce’s editors and 
writers have developed certain indirect methods of edi- 
torializing, all the more effective because the reader— 
and often the author—doesn’t realize what is going on. 
A fact is a fact, but obviously much depends on just 
which facts are selected to tell the story. This elementary 
proposition affords great relief to the repressed instincts 
of the well-disciplined journalists who write for Luce. 
Nor do they stop there. They have developed remarkable 
ingenuity in giving a healthy editorial slant to such facts 
as they select. Their own opinions are put into the mouths 
of dummies labeled “well-informed critics” or “unbiased 
stock characters as firmly established and 
“Peter Matthews” who 


observers” 
well-beloved as the non-existent 
has always appeared on the roster of Time’s editorial 
staff and who is periodically fired whenever a particularly 
embarrassing editorial slip calls for a scapegoat. A tech- 
nique especially dear to Fortune writers is to pose great 
“problems” which cry out for solution, thus neatly im- 
plying there is something screwy in the first place. Time 


writers make great play with emotionally “loaded” ad- 
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jectives and verbs. The compression of Time style leng 
peculiar force to even a single such word if it is droppeg 
in the right place. Until one has tried it, one would ny 
believe how different the same story sounds deper 
on whether the hero is described as “firm-jawed 
“horse-faced."” The same quotatiori sounds one Way 
is “‘insinuated,”” another if it is “rapped out,” another 
it is “bellowed” or “screamed,” and so on. This suggest 
another simple means of indirect editorializing, perhap. 
most popular of all with Luce’s writers. When they ar 
confronted with words and actions which are defi 
in motivation, they are usually kind enough to su; 
the lack out of their heads without troubling thei it f 
searchers. But space doesn’t permit a full review of thes 
techniques. They are as varied as the repressed instinct 
they relieve. 

Luce and his editors are understandably sensitiv: 
the score of objectivity, since their journalistic rational, 
is largely based on this great premise. Remove it and 
their magazines sink to the merely human level of s 
journals as, say, The Nation. Even lower, in fact, s 
the editorializing isn’t open and honest. And so the 
are quick to point out that if certain articles arouse protest 
from liberals, certain others draw fire from conservatives 
Sometimes (triumph!) the same article will be attacked 
by both the right and left. If that doesn’t prove they'r 
above the class struggle, what does? But this reasoning 
overlooks the difference in quality between the objections 
from the left and those from the right. The right objec 
to Luce’s journals because they indulge in “personalities, 
because they make fun of stuffed-shirt dignity, becaus 
they are often ‘‘sensational” and “in bad taste.” In short 
conservatives have much the same objections to Luce a 
they haye to Hearst, despite their general approval of the 
editorial policies of both. The left, on the other hand 
are little concerned about such personal pinpricks. What 
liberals object to is the habitual distortion or suppressio 
of labor and radical news, the constant pooh-poohing of 
all movements for social progress. This policy will bh 
discussed more fully in later articles. Here it should bx 
noted that there are, of course, many exceptions. Ever 
Hearst can’t keep his papers on a 100 per cent anti-social 
line. 

All this is not to imply that Luce snl his editors are 
not reasonably sincere in their protestations of objectivity 
Who, after all, is not sincere? Hypocrites are rarer thar 
one supposes. The atrocities which Luce’s magazines pet 
petrate on labor and radical news are simply the result 
of Luce’s mental limitations. Outstanding (‘‘potent’’) in 
dividuals fascinate him: he is as uncritical a hero-wor 
shiper as any small boy who dreams of J. Edgar Hoover 
and his G-men. Social data bore him. Fascist Italy mean: 
anecdotes about Mussolini rather than wages-and-hour: 
statistics. “People just aren’t interesting in the mass,” he 
once confessed. “It’s only individuals who are exciting 
As a pragmatist, furthermore, Luce has an almost op- 
pressive respect for success. Even radicals, once they have 
achieved power, come in for their share of the twittering 
excitement with which Luce’s journalists salute the 
successful. Thus Time makes great fun of the U. S. S. R 
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but generally treats Stalin with consideration. And thus 





quite able to understand that by last spring John L. 
; had become “‘potent.”” At once Lewis found him- 
f the center of a journalistic whirlpool. The March of 
Time got him to speak and pose for its camera men, the 





geests FR from every coign of vantage, Fortune descended on him 
“rhap for a full-length biography, Time phoned inquiries al- 
ey are most daily. Lewis 1s reported to have finally inquired 
Hcient whether he was working for the C. I. O. or for Time, Inc. 
Upp Luce’s mind is distinctly quirky, but such limitations 
‘It f as these aren’t just mental quirks. They are evidence of 
these that identification with business-class ideology which has 


t 
stinct made Luce the force he is in contemporary journalism. 

The American business man—and the millions of middle- 
Ve of class people who aspire to fill his shoes—ts still individu- 
lonale alistic enough to believe in heroes. Society as a whole 
t and puzzles and vaguely frightens him, and he'd rather not 
| hear any more about it. His most deeply felt value is 


success. And so he finds Luce’s magazines extremely com- 
) they forting in these complicated times. 





“tions 
sbje 
tres 
cau 
short F YOU run an automobile plant and your men strike, 
ce as you compromise with them, raise their wages, and 
f the pass the extra cost right along to the consumer. If you 
vand run a gold mine and your men strike, you fight like blazes, 
What because if your costs go up the money comes right out 
ssion of your own pockets. Your customers have absolute con- 
1g of trol over prices. 
I] be That fact explains the recent strike phenomenon at 
db I Oshawa. Ontario is not large in population, and the auto- 
‘ver motive industry is important to it, but a walkout by 3,700 
Ocial employees of General Motors of Canada was insufficient 
' cause for an upheaval and an outcry which stole the 
s are J continent’s front pages at a time when more serious labor 
ivity troubles were in progress nearer home. Perhaps Ontario 
thar is so Closely associated with such oddities as quintuplets 
per and stork derbies that the American public was ready to 
esult expect anything from it, but there must have been social 
) in students who wondered what all the fuss was about. The 
wor strike was finally settled on terms which had been found 
over acceptable to both sides before the men walked out, but in 
ean: | the two-week interval a Cabinet has been disrupted, war 
ours on “Lewis and communism” formally declared by 
” he the province’s chief executive, and hundreds of men re- 
9 cruited and drilled to combat “labor fascism’’—a hitherto 
op- unheard of social movement. 
have The answer is gold. Mining is the biggest Ontario 
ring industry, and millionaire ex-prospectors are the biggest 
the force in Ontario capital. Since every plumber and stenog- 





rapher in the province owns a thousand or so shares of 
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Thus in calculating the Lucian objectivity, it is neces- 
sary to consider Luce’s point of view as the expression 
of a social class. Once this point of view is taken for 
granted as the “normal” one, as of course Luce and his 
editors do, then the Lucian pragmatism becames entirely 
objective. In the columns of Time, for example, those 
who wish to effect social change have for years been 
labeled “rabble rousers’’—a completely detached descrip- 
tion if the point from which such persons are surveyed 
happens to be not far from 23 Wall Street. The Lucian 
journalists, of course, deny erecting their instruments on 
any such spot. Indeed, one gets the impression that they 
draw their angles of vision from somewhere in the neigh 
borhood of Uranus. Their moral indignation over journals 
which are gross enough to confess to a specific point of 
view is amusing to witness; almost as funny as the 
righteous fury with which those earlier apostles of ob- 
jectivity, the Manchester school of British economists, 
assailed such prejudiced persons as wanted to curtail the 
liberty of mill hands to work sixteen hours a day. 

{This is the first of three articles by Mr. Macdonald 
on Time, Inc. The second will appear next week.} 


=: The Battle of Oshawa 


BY ROGER IRWIN 


some penny gold stock, there is a singular unanimity be- 
tween capital and the masses when the prosperity of the 
northern camps is in question. And for a year Ontario 
mining men had watched American unionization appre- 
hensively and had heard with anxiety their spies’ reports 
on union interest among their own muckers and skip-men. 
The very fact of John L. Lewis’s primary connection 
with mining strengthened their conviction that they were, 
if not next in line, at least well up on the C. I. O. lists. 
The obvious tactic was a showdown and a defeat of the 
Lewis organization before ever it established a real foot- 
hold in the industry. It is a lot easier to tie up a gold mine, 
with its tiny surface plant, than it is to tie up a factory. 
General Motors and its 3,700 newly organized workers 
became the pawns in the larger game. Neither side wanted 
a strike. For the company, it was the busiest season in 
many years, with Canadian and Empire markets demand- 
ing the new models. The employees had no desire to 
interrupt their comparatively brief annual working period. 
Difficulties had already been straightened out and pro- 
duction resumed in the parent plants across the border. 
With pressure applied from powerful quarters the 
Canadian management went through the motions of re- 
fusing to negotiate with the C. I. O. organizer, but its 
rclieved sigh joined that of the workers when the provin- 
cial Labor Minister peremptorily told them both to stop 
their stand-offish foolishness and report to his office so 
that negotiations might be opened on neutral ground. 
There was a long list of demands but only one real 
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point at issue—recognition of the union. David Arnold 
Croll, as Minister of Labor and chief conciliator, told 
company executives frankly that if any progress was to be 
made they would have to sign a union agreement. To the 
labor side he made it clear that the presence of C. I. O. 
organizer Hugh Thompson was the chief stumbling-block 
and that with his removal the company could with dignity 
treat with its own employees—their national or inter- 
national associations thereafter to be strictly their own 
business. The company agreed and the men agreed. 
Thompson left the field and stayed on the sidelines. The 
strike vote at Oshawa was postponed during negotiations. 
Minor points were rapidly eliminated. Any close observer 
would have laid his ultimate dollar on settlement of the 
dispute long before it reached strike proportions. 

He would have, if he had not gauged the importance 
of powerful forces already stirring restively in the back- 
ground—and it is safe to say that at this stage not General 
Motors nor its employees nor Conciliator Croll figured 
on mining influence. Had the three parties wakened in 
time, the chances are that there would have been no 
strike at Oshawa, no political upheaval, and no deepset 
fear in the minds of Canadian liberals. 

Four days after negotiations began, the Labor Depart- 
ment was able to predict settlement before nightfall. 
Mitchell Frederick Hepburn, Prime Minister of Ontario, 
returned that day from a post-Parliament holiday in 
Miami and demonstrated an immediate interest in the 
situation. That night the government official on the 
Oshawa scene reported that an unexplainable monkey- 
wrench had been tossed into the settlement machine. 
General Motors was refusing to recognize the local. At 
midnight the employees voted to strike. Next morning 
they clocked in, reported at bench or assembly line, 
walked out of the factory, and commenced peaceful 
picketing. There had been no suggestion of a sitdown. 

In the morning Premier Hepburn mobilized provincial 
police forces and maneuvered the dispatch of federal 
“mounties” from Ottawa to Toronto. Scrapping the 
traditional view of governmental non-partisanship in 
industrial disputes, he announced that the entire resources 
of the province would be thrown behind General Motors. 
Equally these resources would be used to fight “John L. 
Lewis and foreign agitators.” It was the first time within 
this Canadian memory that Americans had been called 
foreigners by a Canadian; and spice was added by the 
fact that Hugh Thompson, the agitator concerned, was 
a British subject, while General Motors of Canada was 
admittedly an American-controlled corporation. 

Next day a retired colonel of the British regular army, 
who happened also to be a member of the legislature, 
was commissioned by the Premier to recruit and drill 
500 special officers, drawn largely from jobless university 
men and ex-soldiers. Mr. Hepburn and the colonel pub- 
licly differed on whether they were to be equipped with 
army pistols as well as batons. Certain it was, however, 
that some of them would be stationed at the Parliament 
buildings for emergency duty, while the others would be 
paid a retainer and left on call at their homes. Further, 
as chief movie censor, the Prime Minister banned news- 
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reels of the strike. Meanwhile the Oshawa police chief 
looked over the peaceful picket lines, announced js 
seventeen constables could handle any unexpected trouble 
and appointed strikers as special police to prevent traf 
jams. As it turned out, Oshawa rejoiced during the strike 
in a fifteen-year low in arrests for all causes. 

The Toronto Globe and Mail led the press in approya| 
of the Prime Minister's efforts to save Ontario from the 
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foreigner. That important sheet is owned by a mining may vole 
and directed by an ex-broker. Most of the other provincia! adil 
papers fell in line, leaving the Toronto Star, largest Op. ance 
tario daily, to suggest there was something un-British Assadi 
something dictatorial in the governmental policy. |; sonia 
gained fresh material when, without asking their views : satel | 
and indeed refusing audience to one of them, Mr. Hep = void 
burn dismissed the only two left-wing Ministers in his sroponet 
ten-man Cabinet. He outspokenly felt that they were not i actio 
in accord with his opposition to “Lewis and communism," — 
as he was by this time putting it. Labor Minister Cro|| eo agree 
and Attorney General Arthur Roebuck tendered their Our nex 
resignations in two declarations of liberalism that were port of 
masterpieces of understatement. Meanwhile, Hepbum some be! 
himself took charge of strike negotiations, getting no- essays. 
where in particular but promoting the cause of |!abor The 1 
relations by announcing measures to license all unions few yeal 
and terminate the fifty-year-old practice of transferring volume 
funds between United States and Canadian branches of housing, 
international organizations—which move threatened the persons 
A. F. of L. just as much as the C. I. O. progress 

Finally a clearer light was shed on these strange de scale Col 
velopments by a candid announcement that Lewis and The 
communism were a menace to the northern Ontario mines pl ymer 
Organization in the camps was scarcely under way, but culties. 
the presidents of two major companies announced they but a mi 
would shut down in the event of an entirely theoretic to inner 
strike. The plumbers and stenographers wondered about dispositi 
the future of their own speculations, and asked them: basis in 
selves whether Hepburn hadn't been right after all. sons. af 

Meanwhile General Motors and the strikers finally got and yn 
the idea. Wires began to tauten and there was a marked labor b 
diminution of employer-employee antagonism. Both be of Gees 
gan to perceive that they were being used. Pressure fora finally ; 
settlement increased, there was a notable decrease in the munitie 
Prime Minister's truculence, and finally peace was signed and mi 
—on the basis of recognition of the local union, a C. I. 0 Greenb. 
subsidiary, on precisely the same terms that Croll had ing exp 
proposed two weeks before. Everyone concerned broke PWA f 
into loud huzzas of victory. grounds 

At last reports automobile prices have not risen, not plannin 
has organization progressed much in the mines. But liber period | 
alism is defeated in Ontario, in its unpretentious home In th 
on this continent. The two men who added wage legisl3 —the s 
tion to its far-advanced social statutes are gone. Liberalism quarter: 
for the time is defeated, and liberals are heartsick. stated | 

{Mr. Irwin was chief secretary to David A. Croll the nex 
Minister of Public Welfare, Municipal Affairs, and Labor 000 dw 
in the Ontario government. He resigned when Mr. Croll are wel 
was forced out of the Cabinet as a result of his refusal structio 
to support Premier Hepburn's campaign against the fire, flc 
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N OUTLINING a policy for housing at this mo- 

ment, one must bear in mind that the possible range 

within which it will be allowed to operate is terribly 
constricted. The Wagner-Steagall bill, probably the best 
obtainable now, provides for only a small amount of 
housing. It is important to recognize the limits, to push 
opinion into demanding the most possible within them, 
to avoid too markedly centrifugal counsels among the 
proponents of housing. Otherwise we shall be left with- 
out action or with only the semblance of it. My pur- 
pose in this article is simply to explore what we ought 
to agree upon and insist upon at the present juncture. 
Our next job will be to mobilize public opinion in sup- 
port of a bolder program which we can propose with 
some belief that we are not merely indulging in fanciful 
essays. 

The vast preponderance of new houses in the next 
few years will be built by private enterprise. Of the total 
volume we want to know how much will be public 
housing, and whether we can insure that it will be for 
persons of low income, will represent technical and social 
progress, and will demonstrate the advantages of large 
scale community planning. 

The public housing initiated as an emergency em- 
ployment measure after 1933 encountered various difh- 
culties. Housing was no one agency’s exclusive business 
but a minor effort of many agencies. There were delays due 
to inner uncertainties and to legal obstacles—suits whose 
disposition has given public housing a somewhat securer 
basis in law. Costs were excessive for a variety of rea- 
sons, among them PW4A'’s over-meticulous specifications 
and truculent attitude and the use of inefficient relief 
labor by the Resettlement Administration. But in spite 
of these difficulties, the exciting fact is that we are 
finally getting some actual housing, some living com- 
munities in place of blueprints, English photographs, 
and militant articles in radical publications. To see 
Greenbelt near Washington is a stimulating and hearten- 
ing experience. People are actually living in some of the 
PWA groups. Children are actually piaying in the play- 
grounds. Public housing has pointed the way to rational 
planning and living while private building in the.same 
period has delivered the same old helter-skelter jobs. 

In the present housing situation two things stand out 
—the shortage and the substandard character of living 
quarters. They are closely related. The shortage, it 1s 
stated by some, will amount to 9,000,000 dwellings in 
the next ten years; other estimates range up to 20,000,- 
000 dwellings. The factors contributing to the shortage 
are well known: practical cessation of normal new con- 
struction for seven years; destruction of buildings by 
fire, flood, end of life, and by demolition to make way 
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for bridges, highways, and other public improvements; 
undoubling of families as unemployment is reduced; 
a higher normal marriage rate consequent on a higher 
birth rate during the past twenty years. The wide dif 
ference in estimates of the shortage is only partly due 
to the inaccuracy of statistics. Shortage has no absolute 
physical measure. Shortage in our economy is determined 
by effective economic demand. With roughly the same 
number of houses, there is now a shortage where there 
were vacancies two years ago. 

Another factor contributing to the demand for hous 
ing is the number of substandard homes. The inhabi- 
tants of these are no doubt anxious to have homes with 
electric lights, bathrooms, and heat, with playgrounds 
near at hand for the children and parks for themselves. 
But it must be recognized that even in normal times the 
wages of most of our population are too low to make 
this desire an economically effective demand. To the 
degree that housing subsidies can be obtained to close 
the gap, this latent demand will become effective. 

Thus the shortage is variable—according to decent 
standards almost limitless—and depends on what can 
be paid for by one means or another. If only private 
enterprise builds, the process will be this: Even before 
prices rise, the construction is for the upper third of the 
population. As building accelerates, prices of materials 
rise, houses become more expensive, fewer people can 
afford them; but the builders keep on building, uncon- 
scious of the fact that the market has become more and 
more restricted. Sales stop, the builders’ small capital 
dependent on rapid turnover is exhausted, mortgagees 
foreclose, lending and building stop—all this without 
any relief for the shortage in any group but the top 
stratum, whose needs actually are oversupplied. Credit 
continues unavailable until years elapse and enough fires, 
enough floods, enough new marriages again cause de- 
mand from the upper stratum. All building cycles to 
date have run this course, and neither FHA nor bankers’ 
conferences nor any other agency gives any sign of 
changing it. Private enterprise alone will never meet 
even the minimum shortage figure. 

If the relatively smal] amount of public housing that 
can be expected makes the mistake of being simply a 
tail to this mad kite, or if it goes off in the various 
directions suggested by its advocates, it will have no im- 
portance. Some housing measure will be enacted in Wash- 
ington, and housing bills will be passed in some of the 
states. A compact body of doctrine must be formulated 
with the aim of shaping those measures and of influencing 
the policies of their administrators. 

What can we obtain from these bills, quantitatively 
and qualitatively? The Wagner bill now before the 
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Senate provides for a United States Housing Authority, 
appointed by the President, to assist local public-housing 
agencies and cooperative and other limited-dividend en- 
terprises to build low-rent housing. To public agencies 
it may make loans for the project cost, and grant fixed 
annual subsidies to an annual maximum of $10,000,000, 
which is supposed to bring rentals to less than $6 per 
room. Over a four-year period the sum of $1,000,000,- 
000 is placed at its disposal. Union labor at the prevailing 
wage is to be employed on any project built or financed 
by the Authority. 

The sum provided in the Wagner bill for the four-year 
period would permit erection of something under 50,000 
units a year. Even if this sum were matched by local funds, 
the whole amount would not provide 10 per cent of the 
annual requirement. For the localities must devote some 
part of their funds to acquiring more land than is 
needed for immediate projects in order to insure cheap 
and advantageous purchase and a continuing planned 
program. These figures show the absurdity of the fear that 
government construction will put private enterprise out 
of business. Aside from the fact that private enterprise 
does not build for low rentals, aside from experience in 
England, where public housing and a private housing 
boom are occurring simultaneously, the need is so great 
that it is certain that every dwelling built by anyone will 
be occupied. The maximum number ever built in this 
country in any one year is some 600,000, or about 60 
per cent of the minimum yearly requirement for the next 
ten years. 

The contention that housing activity should be wholly 
decentralized and made the subject of state and local 
rather than national action is fallacious or insincere. 
We must have national legislation. In the first place, 
exclusively state or local action means delay because state 
and local mechanisms are not ready to function on the 
required scale without federal assistance. Even in New 
York State, which is farthest advanced in this respect, 
the bill providing for a $100,000,000 bond issue to be 
voted on next November would mean at least a year's 

delay. In the second place, most localities are not yet 
in a position to raise the necessary funds. Finally, for the 
present at least, local funds come largely from real- 
estate taxes, which are in reality sales taxes. In other 
words, locally raised subsidies are paid for by the con- 
sumers themselves. Federal subsidies can tap the graduated 
income taxes. Of course we must insist on local partict- 
pation in planning, construction, and operation. Where 
housing authorities do not exist they must be created. 
And we must see to it that their members are not just 
real-estate men but persons who will push for housing 
Labor should be represent d 

I want now to enumerate a minimum number of items 
which must be the basis of all sound housing action: 

1. Passage of national, state, and local legislation, so 
that a complete public-housing framework will exist. 

2. Appointment of a sympathetic and energetic per- 
sonnel 

3. Subsidies and interest rates that will permit low- 


rental housing—about $5 a room. This means that there 
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must be no housing on high-cost slum land and 5 
jacked-up material costs or contractors’ profits. The fed. 
eral government can build in off seasons when pricg; 
are lower, thus incidentally leading private industry 
make a nearly twelve-month industry out of a six-mont) 
seasonal industry, and can use its own labor as a threy 
against excessive contractors’ profits. It can use a varict 
of alternative materials. Specifically, with the aid of 
Bureau of Standards tests, it might become a substantia! 
user of prefabricated sections, thus advancing progres 
and increasing the capacity of the industry. The work 
must be so organized that high overhead does not destroy 
the economies accompanying large-scale operations. Stand. 
ards must be studied and rationalized. While some in. 
stances of unnecessarily high standards can be cited 
there is greater danger of our being dragooned into think. 
ing that anything a little better is good enough. 

4. Any form of rent subsidy must be avoided. This 
is a form of relief which brings no new construction: jn 
fact it helps to continue the existing substandard pattern 

5. Income taxes, not real-estate taxes or any other 
form of consumers’ taxes, must be the source of the sub- 
sidy. Housing based on consumers’ taxes takes mone; 

from one pocket and puts it into another; available 
amenities are not increased. 

6. Low-rental housing must not be confused with 
slum clearance, Assumption that the two are identical 
has raised costs, caused delays and litigation, and created 
general confusion. Low-rental housing is the primary 
issue, because it meets the needs of slum people, not of 
slum /and. Aside from its other objections, building on 
slum land involves demolition and hence accentuates 
shortage instead of supplementing the supply. Moreover, 
street and utility patterns in slums are handicaps to rational 
planning that are difficult to change, and slum land ma 
often be better put to new uses.* Sentimentalists and slum 
landlords simply must not be heeded. 

7. Towns and cities should adopt long-run plans for 
land use and within them acquire quantities of land for 
future housing. Otherwise, the individual communities 
will remain isolated and their existence insecure. A by- 
product of this is the possibility of planning ahead so that 
building may be undertaken when costs are low. 

8. An educational campaign should be an important 
function of the new Authority as well as of local bodies 

Here is, heaven knows, a sufficiently modest program 
but considering the lack of positive strength and the 
divided doctrines of the housing movement, it is all that 
we are likely to be able to put through. To attain this 
much, we must unite public opinion behind it. Anything 
less is not worth getting, and the alternative is to acquire 
more strength among consumers and labor groups and 
then to seek a more adequate program. On the basis of 

this program public housing can start to accomplish two 
objectives: build low-rental communities, urban and su! 
urban; guide our cities and our building industry to 
large-scale rational development that will produce better 
housing at all income levels. 


* For a different view of this problem, see the article by Langdon W. Post 


chairman of the New York Housing Authority, in The Netion for March 27 
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Fascism Moves on Rumania 


BY HENRY C. WOLFE 


EHIND the headlines that blare forth Rumanian 
court scandals, the activities of Madame Lupescu, 
and the Iron Guard's outrages, a sinister interna- 
ional political drama is being played. For the green- 
hited mercenaries of the anti-Semitic, anti-democratic 
errorist organizations are merely tools of ruthless poli- 
ticians in Berlin and Rome. While boisterous Iron Guards- 
nen are shouting “Death to Lupescu!”’ the commotion ts 
being used by Fascist chieftains in Germany and Italy 
, screen their machinations in Rumania. Hitler cares 
othing about who King Carol's favorite may be, or 
vhether Prince Nicholas loses his titles. But he is vitally 
terested in who controls Rumania’s priceless oil reserves, 
ad who is to eat the harvests of Rumania’s wheat fields. 
Germany’s expanding army is highly mechanized. 
Tanks, planes, tractors, motor cycles—all require gasoline 
1 oil. The Reich has coal but little oil. To convert coal 
) oil is a costly process. Without oil reserves the Nazi 
itary juggernaut cannot roll across the Reich's “‘bleed- 
frontiers. Indeed, it is doubtful whether Hitler could 
e war before he has acquired more oil than he has 
y. Rumania possesses ample oil for Germany’s indus- 
try and army for decades to come, and the Fihrer is de- 
rmined to get control of it. 
lhe German food shortage would be solved if Dr. 
Schacht could exchange manufactured goods for Ruma- 
1 food and raw materials. The greater the Nazi in- 
nce in Rumania, the easier will it become for the 
h to force this barter of products. 
Inasmuch as Rumania lies on the Reich’s road to the 
craine, Nazi control of this Balkan kingdom would give 
e German army its most effective base of operations 
for invasion of the Soviet Union. It is believed that the 
Reichswehr chiefs would prefer conducting military opera- 
ns along the Dniester to fighting on the frozen terrain 
f the Baltic states or in the marshlands of eastern Poland. 
Furthermore, German hegemony in Rumania would in- 
rease the isolation of Czecho-Slovakia, prospective victim 
the first move in the Nazi expansion program. And 
t would help block the passage of Soviet troops on their 
y to aid their beleaguered Czech allies. 
\lthough ‘not so vitally interested in Rumania as Hit- 
t, Mussolini has his own reasons for supporting the 
green-, brown-, and blue-shirted fanatics who terrorize 
saueilile groups in Rumania. In addition to spread- 
, Fascist ideology, the Fascist-Nazi forces in Bucharest 
striving to weaken the bonds between the Little En- 
nations. Their attacks on Czecho-Slovakia are hardly 
virulent than those on the Soviet Union. And the 
rafty Caesar of the resurrected Roman Empire knows that 
easier he makes Hitler's path toward the Ukraine, the 
will be the pressure at the Brenner Pass. 


| 


Moreover, the Duce has certain personal reasons for 
supporting the Iron Guard leaders. These condottieri 
proved very useful to Signor Mussolini last August when 
they helped cause the fall of Rumania’s able Foreign Min- 
ister, Nicholas Titulescu. The Rumanian statesman 
incurred the undying hatred of the Duce when he de- 
nounced as “barbarous” the behavior of the Italian 
journalists who at a meeting of the League of Nations 
booed the tragic Haile Selassie. 

When a Rumanian military court sentences five Jews, 
two of them women, to ten years’ imprisonment for 
having shouted “Down with fascism!” it is hardly neces- 
sary to present further evidence of the progress of re- 
actionary forces in Rumania. But if more proof was 
needed to demonstrate the solidarity of the Fascist Inter- 
national, it was provided recently by the funeral of the 
Iron Guard officers, Marin and Motza, who were killed 
in the Franco ranks in Spain. At their funeral their 
bodies were followed by a long procession that included 
the Ministers of Italy, Germany, Portugal, and Japan. 

Although Italian agents in Rumania do not stress the 
anti-Semitic aspects of fascism, German agents stir up 
pogroms and make anti-Jewish persecution the rallying 
cry for fanatical youths, ignorant peasants, and small shop- 
keepers. Last October Vice-Premier Ion Inculetz issued 
an ordinance forbidding instruction in the Jewish faith 
in Rumanian schools. Open threats to murder Titulescu 
by Cuza’s and Goga’s blue-shirted hoodlums and the 
green-shirted Iron Guardsmen bear witness to the self- 
assurance of the terrorists. 

Pro-Nazi newspapers published in Bucharest, such as 
the Tara Noastra and the Porunca Vremii, openly flaunt 
the Nazi swastika. The headquarters of the so-called 
National Christian Party, its front plastered with the 
swastika, is located only a stone’s throw from the great 
Calea Victoriei boulevard and the National Theater, the 
center of Bucharest. In Transylvania members of the 
German minority brazenly proclaim their allegiance to 
National Socialism and the Third Reich. One sees their 
swastikas in Cluj, Brashov, and other cities. 

But it would be misleading not to point out that many 
Rumanians are unalterably opposed to the Fascist 1n- 
vaders. Former Premier Julius Maniu, Ion Mihalache, 
president of the National Peasant Party, former Foreign 
Minister Titulescu, and their followers are waging a 
courageous struggle against the threat of Fascist dictator- 
ship. They are doing this in the face of repeated threats 
from the Iron Guard to deal with them as the terrorists 
dealt with the late Premier Ion Duca, whom they mur 
dered. In spite of the sound and fury of the Iron Guard 
Hitler and Mussolini have not yet won their offensive 


on the Rumanian front. 
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BY OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


Another Word on Neutrality 


EFORE these lines reach their readers it may well 

be that the conference committees of House and 

Senate will have agreed upon a report on the 
neutrality bill and that this measure will have been 
signed by the President. But that does not mean that 
the fight will be over; already it is planned to put the 
“cash-and-carry”” provision, which is likely to be struck 
out of the Senate bill, into a new measure. So I wish 
to take this opportunity to point out what seem to me 
fallacies in the editorial position of The Nation on this 
subject, and particularly in Vera Micheles Dean’s article, 
in the February 6 issue, entitled A Challenge to Pacifists. 

The chief point at issue is the question whether the 
United States should or should not pass a law which 
would cut it off from delivering supplies to the democra- 
cies in Europe if they should be attacked by the dictator- 
ships. “Any policy,” stated a Nation editorial, “which 
would arbitrarily cut off all American trade with belliger- 
ents in the event of war would react directly to the advan- 
tage of Hitler and to the disadvantage of England, France, 
and the other democratic states which are normally de- 
pendent on American supplies.” Mrs. Dean went farther: 
“Pacifists and radicals who prefer the continuance of 
democratic methods of government to the ruthless 
techniques of fascism must be prepared to defend their 
choice. Democracy must not be left unarmed.” 

Well, I am prepared to accept the challenge. First let me 
point out that if this policy is to control, the United States 
will find itself again just where it was in 1914 to 1917. 
I am one of those who believe that of the several causes 
of our going to war a tremendously important one was 
the tying up of our great industrial plants and munitions 
factories to the Allied military machine, with a resultant 
rain of gold from the Allies. The same thing would 
happen again. We should again be told that we were 
making the world safe for democracy, and if the democ- 
racies had their backs to the wall, the argument might 
be even more effectively used than in 1914-17. And the 
outcome would be the same. We should be precipitated 
into the struggle, and the result, even if we did not send 
a soldier abroad, would be disastrous. If we do get into 
the next war, it will mean the disappearance of our 
democracy. The laws now on the statute books and those 
pending in Congress today guarantee that; neither the 
editors of The Nation nor Mrs. Dean can deny it. 

My next point is: How do they know that we ought 
to be on the side of the democracies, that the cause of 
the democracies will be any juster than that of the Allies 
in 1914-17? Of course their war methods will not be any 
different. There is nothing to choose between a democ- 


racy and an autocracy when they go to war. One murdep 


just as inhumanly as the other. Democracies deprive th 
individual of the right to decide his own fate, abolis!y qj 
personal liberties, and lock up or shoot dissenters jug 
as readily as the dictatorships. Morally there was ny 
one thing to choose between the Allies and the Centr) 
Powers in the last war. The excuse for England wa 
Belgium, but we know very well now that the com. 
pelling reason was the desire of the controlling class ip 
democratic England to smash the German navy anc 
eliminate a dangerous economic competitor. Even Wood. 
row Wilson admitted that the origins of the war were 
purely commercial. Now I don’t want to see the Unite 
States expending American money and, what is vastl; 
more important, American lives, to insure the safety of 
British democracy of the Baldwin kind, or even the Ram 
say MacDonald kind. I don’t want to uphold a natior 
which holds down the natives of India and uses its air. 
planes to this very hour to bomb any subjugated native 
people who wish to govern themselves, however badly 
The democracy of France looks more hopeful today 
thanks to Blum and the People’s Front. But even if i 
were the best democracy ever known I should do every 
thing in my power to prevent the United States from 
being drawn into another war on the excuse that we 
must save that democracy. The way to save democrac 
for us is to keep it intact in the United States, prevent 
our democracy from turning into a war-time dictatorship 
conserve its resources for the benefit not only of our 
own people but of all peoples after hostilities have ceased 
I want the United States to remain a great reservoir of 
means and strength, especially moral strength, available 
to put the world on its feet after the next holy war. 

Save the democracies? What editor, what Mrs. Dean 
can know whether the democracies may not be the aggres 
sors for their own selfish ends? Have they forgotten the 
Crimean War waged by democratic England, the subjugs 
tion of Egypt in 1881, the wickedness of the Boer War’ 
I can conceive of a situation arising where my moral 
judgment would put me on the side of the dictators— 
mean as to the ethical merits of the struggle—just as | 
know that the misconduct of the Allies produced Hitler 
Finally, I deny that it is the duty of the United State 
to sit in judgment, like Jehovah, and then sacrifice its 
sons for the side that it thinks right on the basis of such 
little or such biased information as is available in th 
hysteria and excitement leading up to a war and after 
the war censorships are clamped down. I know thie 
charges of selfishness and all the rest that are brought 
against this attitude, but as a pacifist I accept Mrs. Deans 
challenge and say I'll never countenance any war, of 
our selling supplies to one side or the other. 
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Elisha Bares His Teeth 


HE American Newspaper Publishers at their con- 

vention last week ran up the red flag and thumbed 

their noses at the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I have not always been in the first wave of those 
who rushed forward to castigate all groups engaging in 
such procedure, but it is curious conduct for newspaper 
ywners. After all, a very large part of their news and 
aditorial effort in the last few months has been devoted 
‘0 fighting the President's proposals on the ground that 
they tended to diminish the dignity and impair the 
prestige of the court. 

Of course, newspaper publishers have lived for many 
years in a little No Man’s Land of their own, secure in 
the belief that while there might be law for others they 
were immune from any reform whatsoever. Justice 
Roberts in the majority opinion held that freedom of 
the press does not protect newspaper proprietors in anti- 
social conduct. If the Congress enacts legislation pro- 
tecting workers in their right to organize, there is no 
reason why this should not apply to editorial workers. 

But Elisha Hanson, counsel for the A. N. P. A., has 
boldly declared that the court was wrong. In an interview 
given to the press he said in referring to the opinion 
read by Justice Roberts, ‘Newspaper publishers flatly 
disagree with his statements that the newspaper business 
can be regulated by the government.” And Mr. Hanson 
added that under certain circumstances publishers might 
prefer to go to jail rather than yield to the majority 
pinion of the court. In other words, the members of 
the A. N. P. A. are devoted to preserving our traditional 
form of government unless at any time it happens to 
impair their profits. Within the last four years the 
ganized newspaper proprietors of America have defied 
all three coordinate branches of the government. During 
the life of the NRA the A. N. P. A., after grudgingly 
ubmitting itself to a code, twice threatened to walk out. 
The argument at that time was that the executive and 
legislative branches of the government had assumed 
illegal powers. When the NRA was swept away by 
Supreme Court decision, there was general editorial re- 
joicing. The court was the bulwark of human liberty 
and the protector of the poor proprietor. But now in 
the Watson case the High Bench has handed down a 
lecision which the publishers do not like, and according 
to their spokesman they intend to sabotage the Wagner 
law. Where, then, does authority rest in this republic as 
far as newspaper owners are concerned? Seemingly they 
will bow to no will except their own, and the A. N. P. A. 
onstitutes the first admittedly revolutionary cell in 
America. 

If anybody thinks that I am stretching a point, let him 
listen to the language of Elisha Hanson in a carefully 
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prepared address which he delivered at the convention 
Mr. Hanson said: 

“In the event that 2 complaint ts filed against any one 
of you on the ground that you have discharged a news 
or editorial employee because of his guild activities, it is 
imperative that you submit evidence to justify your act 
of discharge on whatever ground it was taken. If you 
did not discharge the man because of guild activities, 
you must make a record in which the actual reason for 
discharging him appears. If, on the other hand, you did 
discharge a man because of his guild activities, then you 
must show in the record the nature of those activities 
and demonstrate their injurious effect on your business.” 

Now the Wagner Act says specifically that no worker 
shall be fired because of organization activity. In the 
Watson case the Supreme Court held that the Congress 
had the power to pass such a provision. But Mr. Hanson 
is not prepared to yield. He seems to advise his clients 
that if organization hurts business—and I suppose a drive 
for higher wages would definitely constitute a hurt in 
the eyes of a proprictor—then they may fire one or more 
of their employees on the simple ground that they do not 
want to have a union. I hope that at the next convention 
of the American Newspaper Guild, to be held in St. Louis 
in June, some delegate will rise and ask the Guild to 
pledge itself to raise one regiment and offer its services 
to the President and the Supreme Court and the Con- 
gress of the United States in an effort to bring the em- 
battled publishers back into the Union. 

One of the obstacles to amity along the economic front 
is the lack of responsibility in employer associations. It 
is difficult for trade unions to make terms because em- 
ployers so often treat agreements as mere scraps of paper. 
In Jamaica, Long Island, the management suggested 
that a Guild strike might be settled through an arbitra- 
tion award of three local ministers. The Guild accepted 
this offer of the management and left its case wholly 
in the hands of the three clergymen. Indeed, both sides 
signed stipulations to abide by the result. But when the 
award was handed down, the proprietor didn’t happen to 
like it and so he boldly announced that he would reject it. 

Has the A. N. P. A. made any effort to discipline this 
proprietor in order to save the fair name of the publish- 
ing fraternity? Why should I ask silly questions? You 
know it has not. To the best of my recollection there has 
been no instance of any effort on the part of allied news- 
paper proprietors to police their own craft and insure 
fair dealings. And these are the men who write violent 
editorials about the C. I. O. It is evident now that the 
newspaper publishers of America may love the Supreme 
Court, but they have no intention of playing ball with 
it. Indeed, the only game the publishers are willing to 
play is that old familiar pastime of heads I win, tails 
you lose. 
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Man and Mule 
BY LEGARDE S. DOUGHTY 


Behind the plowman’s wind-burnt face 
There is no compass skilled to trace 
The spools of tortuous content 

In nine-times-guarded document. 

So his forefathers’ holy writ 

Is left to men more shrewdly fit 

To stroke beards and geometrize 

Its circles into tangent guise. 

His mathematics, day to day, 

Is simply add-and-take-away. 

He adds the callus of his hand 

And strength of shoulder to the land; 
And sees far weaker men deduct, 

By legal super-usufruct, 

All that he makes but half a grain 

By muscle, dung, and sun, and rain. 
One with the brown-eyed mule, his mate, 
He plows the row and plows it straight. 
But all the night he frets, and gropes 
For clouded stars and hopeless hopes. 
The blessed mule, from five to five, 
Comes irresponsibly alive; 

Bchind the auspice of his gate, 

Secure, immune, inviolate. 


To America: with Love 


A FOREIGNER LOOKS AT THE TVA. By Odette Keun. 
Longmans, Green and Company. $1.25. 


Is A recent issue of The Nation, the editor of the literary 
section instructed his helots how to write book reviews. 
I hasten to put these instructions into practice. The master 
says that a good review, like the doctrine of the Trinity, 
should be erected upon a three-point support. It should 
(1) tell objectively what is in the book, (2) describe the 
manner or style in which the book is written, give something 
of its quality, ind (3) appraise the value or importance of 
the book. I hereby feed Miss Keun through the mill. If she 
does not like it, or if the reader does not, I shall of course 
disclaim all re ponsibility 

1. The book is short. It is packed with information and 
can be read in a couple of hours. It tells the history of the 
TVA, beginning with the dam at Muscle Shoals as a war 
project in 1916. One catches one’s breath as one realizes 
how slender was the thread which held the whole investment 
from being handed over to Mr. Ford or the power boys or 
ome other private philanthropist at two cents on the dollar 
The man who kept the thread unbroken, whitening his hair 
for a decade and more. was Senator Norris. When Roosevelt 
was elected. the Senator's dream came true. This investment, 
on which the public had spent 150 millions, was turned overt 


to the public for its use and enjoyment, and as a basis for its 


future prosperity. This seems reasonable, but you we 
surprised how difficult it is for the public to get any comfor 
out of its own property. It seems that comfort is contrary ; 
“due process” or ‘prudent investment’ or “interstate 
merce” or some other verbal spook, and the public ha 
take as many injunctions as an army take trenches to win ; 
battle. (I am afraid I have broken a rule in the last ty 
sentences. ) 

This compact little book goes on to set the TVA in ;; 
geographical and cultural background. The watershed 
described and the people who inhabit it. Thus the plan 
ceives physical content. The trouble with most economi 
plans is that they have no physical content. (There I p 
again!) It is made abundantly clear, as your reviewer 
pointed out in The Nation before, that the TVA is no 
primarily a scheme to soak the power trust. It is prin 
a plan for working with nature in a balanced use of lan 
and water. Cheap electric power is only an important 
product of that use. The calamitous abuse of the soils, f¢ 
and waters of the Tennessee Basin is described with passior 
and statistics. The passion is the author's; the statistics ar 
official. The mission of the TVA is to turn abuse into 
to save the resources of the valley for the future health anc 
prosperity of the valley. How does the TVA propose to d 
this? In incisive sections Miss Keun outlines Engineering 
Works, Flood Control, Erosion Control, Navigation, Power 
Forestry, the New Agricultural Pattern, Local Industries. Sh 
shows how all these factors are yoked together in one grea 
wheel, and how they are meaningless spokes without the tot: 
frame. She explains how the most important matter of 4! 
was accomplished—securing the consent of the people of the 
valley. In the back of the book are two series of photographs 
the first showing the abuse of resources and its final result 
of death and destruction. The second shows the course o! 
balanced use to social survival and comfort. Here is an ide: 
for a dramatic silent movie of great educational importanc 

2. Coming to Miss Keun’s method and manner, I feel i 
little freer. Her method is original and charming. She 
French, and she is a woman. She exploits both these chara 
teristics to the limit. As a foreigner she can be more objective 
and more daring in her appraisal than an American can well 
be; as a woman she can scatter and put to rout more sacr¢ 
cows of “sound” finance and business enterprise than any 
mere man can hope to do. If a thing is without sense | 
the point of view of common human decency, she says s 
flatly and belligerently; and if the Supreme Court raises the 
crucifix in the road, she runs right over it. Observe: ‘The 
injunctions not only protect the companies as to their ows 
properties in areas they now serve, but they hinder the peopl 
of other areas who own their own power and distributio’ 
systems from becoming purchasers of the TVA electricits 
It really 7s unbelievable! . . . These Utilities snatch at ev 


thing. I wonder they don’t pounce on the milk a kitten suck: 


from its mother!” 


A nice point in this connection is that Miss Keun is ! 
owner of a considerable block of holding-company 
After burning up the utilities, she turns around and burns 
the TVA from the utilities’ point of view, but admits | 
Exhibit B is not so strong as Exhibit A. Then she burns uf 
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he capitalists of the Northeast who have sucked dry the 
Sout! and West. Then she burns up the farmers of the South 
, shiftless, ignorant, barbarous breed, showing with justice 

European peasants are more civilized because they love 
and conserve the land. Indeed, by the time she gets through, 

e whole Republic is in flames. But the book is indited “To 
America, with whom I have fallen in love,” and somehow 
ne believes her. Another curious thing is that, in the midst 

ill this heat and indignation, the facts and findings are 

rly stated and substantially correct. When she lashes out 
at e crime of soil erosion, she gives the exact figures of the 
Soil Conservation Service; when she strikes at the lumber 
barons she gives the careful estimates of destruction prepared 
by the Forest Service. When she steams up on leaching and 
soil mining, she describes the all-important nitrogen cycle 
with scientific rigor. 

3. Now for the appraisal. This book is a unique and valuable 
document on the most interesting social experiment in the 
United States. The descriptions of the various phases of the 
TVA show care, study, and fidelity to the facts so far as I 
know them. I think the author has overstated the case for 
navigation, but only time can decide this point. Above and 
beyond the TVA Miss Keun has been reaching for a con- 
crete institution that will satisfy her requirements for a social 
form which is neither raw, anarchic capitalism nor the 
totalitarian state. As a good European she has a lively hatred 
of the latter, and as a decent, kindly human being she loathes 
both the behavior and the rationalizations of the former. She 
believes she has found in the TVA something upon which 
her faith may rest. I believe so too. STUART CHASE 


The New York Stage 


ANNALS OF THE NEW YORK STAGE. Volume IX. 
By George C. D. Odell. Columbia University Press. $8.75. 


Te ninth volume of Professor Odell’s tremendous 
work appears close on the heels of the last preceding 
one. It covers the record for the years 1870-75 and continues 
to amaze the reader as a monument of labor and a miracle 
f completeness. Moreover, as one approaches closer and 
closer to the present day, the interest increases because of 
the gradual appearance of names familiar to the present 
generation. These years were part of the heyday of Clara 
Morris, Fanny Davenport, and Lotta. But they also include 
the New York debut of John Drew, whom the Post thought 
likely, with perseverance, to make a valuable acquisition,” 
and the rising of one “little Minnie Maddern,” of whom the 
Herald said, “If Minnie continues to progress from her pres- 
ent promise she will become what the American stage is at 
present sadly deficient of [s7¢}—a good leading woman.” 
Daly’s and Wallack’s were the leading theaters. In December, 
1870, Daly brought out the first play of Bronson Howard, and 
the rise of that dramatist, together with the success of such 
plays as Daly’s own adaptation “Divorce,” indicated the 
approach of the day when the mainstay of the theaters would 
be, not Shakespeare and the old comedies, but contemporary 
lt is hardly necessary to indicate again Professor Odell’s 
method. “Annals” is precisely the word to describe his work. 
Here we have a season-by-season—almost a day-by-day— 
record of what went on in the amusement world of greater 
New York. Even changes in casts are noted, runs are in- 
dicated, and there are significant bits from the comments of 
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the press. There are, besides, more than three hundred photo 
graphs of players in the present volume alone, and Professor 
Odell’s definition of ‘‘stage’’ is as inclusive as the B:llboard’s 
definition of the “show business.’ Even the suburbs are not 
forgotten, and he does not stop with circuses, concerts, of 
the like. One may, if one cares to, discover chat on February 
11, 1873, Anna Dickinson (whose questions, according t« 


Professor Odell, ‘were always interesting because so im 


possible to answer’) was asking a lecture audience in Stein 
way Hall “What's to Hinder?” or that, on February 25, 1875 
a Punch and Judy show exhibited at Temperance Hall, Green- 
point. Most remarkable of all, perhaps, is the extent to which 
Professor Odell has assimilated this material, the extent to 
which even individual players are real persons to him. An 
odd bit of casting astonishes him, and he lives so vividly 
through each season that his spirits actually rise and fall 
with the success or failure of various enterprises. 

Reviewing one of the earlier volumes I said that it con 
tained more than anyone was ever likely to want to know 
about the New York stage. To say that is to indicate that the 
work possesses one of the greatest virtues anything of the 
kind can possess, since it means that any piece of information 
which scholar or layman may, for any reason, need will cer- 
tainly be found. It is inconceivable that the particular job 
Professor Odell has done should ever be attempted again. 
But for generations to come his volumes will have to be at 
the elbow of everyone who writes anything about the history 
of the stage in America. JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


“Gloried from Within” 


THE NOTEBOOKS AND PAPERS OF GERARD MAN- 
LEY HOPKINS. Edited with Notes and a Preface by 
Humphry House. Oxford University Press. $8.50. 


I: HAS been known that Hopkins’s interests included 
music, architecture, drawing, science, and of course the 
philosophy and theology that went with his calling. But not 
until the publication of these journals has it been possible to 
appreciate how completely all these fields of interest were 
brought to a synthesis in his thought and feeling. It is now 
clear that as he believed everything in nature fell into that 
centripetal order or design which he called “inscape” he in- 
tended that everything in his personality should be “to one 
purpose wrought.’” If he possessed a sensibility that could 
only be matched by a Keats or a Wordsworth or a Whit- 
man, he possessed also powers of observation and generaliza- 
tion that might have made him a great figure in the cen- 
tury of experimental science. Hopkins was not a Leonardo, 
but his mind was motivated by the same passion ersi univer- 
sale, the same search for a common principle for man and 
nature. (It is not surprising to find him equally obsessed by 
the human skeleton—''the bones sleeved in flesh.) It is 
to make modest claims for these notebooks to say that they 
might have been written by a Keats with a better-developed 
intellect or by a Samuel Butler with an infinitively richer 
sensibility. And this is to say that they are continually tak- 
ing us to the frontiers of our knowledge both of ourselves 
and our world. 

The early notebooks belong to the eve of Hopkins’s con 
version to the Catholic church and include a number of hith 
erto unpublished poetic fragments as wel! as several under 
graduate essays. The impact of the physical world on his 
senses during this period of spiritual and intellectual crisis 
may be judged from the following: 
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Drops of rain hanging on rails, etc. seen with only the lowe; 
rim lighted like nails (of fingers). Screws of brooks and twines 


Soft chalky look with more shadowy middles of the globes of 
cloud on a night with a moon faint or concealed. Mealy clouds 





with a not brilliant moon. Blunt buds of the ash. Pencil buds of 






the beech. Lobes of the trees. Cups of the eyes, gathering back 
the lightly hinged eyelids. Bows of the eyelids. Pencil of « 
lashes. Juices of the eyeball. Eyelids like leaves, petals, 
tufted hats, handkerchiefs, sleeves, gloves. 
sunrise. Joints and veins of the same. 
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The journal proper, begun in 1868 and continued almog 
up to his death, is made up of close analytical notations oj 
natural phenomena. Some of these are accompanied by dray. 
ings, like the one on page 165, with the note: “The curve 
of the returning wave overlap, the angular space betwee 
is smooth but covered with a network of foam, etc.” Mog 
of them are instances of “‘inscape,” like the flag flower from 
bud to bloom: “Each term you can distinguish is beautify 
in itself and of course if the whole ‘behavior’ were path 
ered up and stalled it would have a beauty of all the highe 
degree.” The design in natural objects is often related t 
the forms of art: the eyes of opened peacock feathers ar 











likened to “the flowing cusped trefoil” of architectural deco 
ration. Trees and pigeons, “trim and symmetrical and gloried 
from within,” remind him of the lilies in the coat of arms 
of Eton College. Sometimes, though not often, the religious 
application is made explicit, as when the strength and grace 
of the bluebell is compared to “the beauty of the Lord,’ 
For Hopkins everything in nature, even the snow swept to 
one side of a path, assumed an inner pattern which corre 
sponded to that principle of individuation in the human per 
sonality for which he found the philosophical explanation 
in the neglected Duns Scotus. It need hardly be pointed out 
how perfectly he made this view apply both to the theme 
and to the structure and style of his later verse. But it might 
be noted how closely it anticipated, except for the final theo 
logical parallel, the direction of the most recent biological 
research. 

Hopkins kept, along with this record of his intellectual 
observations, another journal that traced his spiritual and 
psychological development through the same period. But this 
was either destroyed or has been lost. Part of the loss is 
compensated by the intensely confessional tone of the Com 
ments on the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola, which 
are invaluable to the future study of his poetry. First and 
last, Hopkins has suffered much from the devotion of his 
friends; and the present expensive and laboriously edited 
volume is another instance. It is to be regretted that the 
Oxford Press did not bring out this material in a form offer 
ing fewer obstacles to the general reading public. 


WILLIAM TROY 




























Death on an Island 


FROM JORDAN'S DELIGHT. By R. P. Blackmur. Arrow 
Editions. $2. 







HAT the poems in R. P. Blackmur’s first collection are 
well made will not surprise those who have been in 
structed and delighted by his meticulous critical writings 
There may have been less reason to anticipate the fresliness 
of perception, the vigorous music, and the abundance of 
poetic resources which they display. They are the work of 4 
poet who uses the medium because he has to, and not of 4 
critic who is trying to prove that he can. 
The initial assault of the poems consists in an excitement 
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prima rily verbal, focusing awareness upon the words rather 
than through and beyond them: “What yelling, belling cry,’ 


“Gull | bleat, hawk shriek, mouse and eagle screams,” “His 
eat moonface rumridden and windshot,’” and “Breathes 
ia our ears sea rale and moan.” Other lines, equally stirring 
,uditory and kinesthetic quality, create an additional di- 
asion through reinforcement of sound by less patent mean- 
ings. Consider, for example, “The shiver and shawling, yaw- 
ng of doom,” where the breathless plunging of the line ts 

nated not only by the suggestion of the undulatory 
movement of a shawl in the wind but also by the less direct 
visual analogy of the shredded waves with the shawl'’s tas- 
“The heart throstling the sweet-tormented 
“throstling” is a syncope of several relevant words, 
including perhaps “throttle,” “throb,” and “jostle,” as well 
as the noun “throstle” (in the sense of “thrush’’). 

Such effects easily lend themselves to abuse, but with Mr. 
Blackmur this happens rarely. Instances of downright pre- 
ciosity are few, and even these have their compensations, as 
in this description of the lobsterman clattering out in a row- 
boat to set his pots: 


sels. Likewise, in 


hye 
Vis 


There comes the day's calthumpian, all afleer, 
In his midwaste quotidian King Lear. 


A calthumpian, I take it, is one who participates in a calli 
thump, which, so I am pleased to learn from the unabridged 
dictionary, is an old American word for a boisterous parade 
“Afleer” is exciting in itself, although unsub- 
stantiated elsewhere in the poem. “King Lear,” which is 
grammatically correlative with “calthumpian,” is introduced, 
so far as I can tell, on the ground that the lobsterman is 
old, lonely, rather queer, an exile, and surrounded by the 
agitation of the elements (there is also perhaps a tenuous 
association with Gloucester’s cliff). But neither here not 
ter in the poem is the reference to Lear what Mr. Black- 

r likes to call a tautology, namely, an exact equivalent of 
its object: it seems to be an attempt to charge the incident 
with more significance than it is fitted to bear, and certainly 
with more than it bodies forth. 

The principal defect of the verse, however, lies in a some- 
what different type of disproportion. By itself, each poem 
ppears to be a close exchange and rigid equilibrium between 
inner tension and outer image. This unity is artfully enhanced 
by the denseness of the texture and by the organizing bonds 
of consonance, repetition, and internal rhyme. Yet, in the 
whole body of the poems the emotion spills over its vessels. 
The general scheme of the book is the endeavor of the sclf 
to maintain its intactness against the weathering by experience. 
The self is equated with the bleak island off the Maine coast, 
not altogether ironically named Jordan’s Delight, which is 
the setting of most of the poems. The sea represents all the 
agencies which seek to change and corrode the self, and these 

‘ Blackmur include friends, marriage, men in bread lines, 
the lure of action, and above all death. The bareness of the 
island betokens an “insuccorable inward beggary,” “a new 
nothingness” ; the self is shrunk to a doorless if not a window- 
less monad. Such urge to live as it has comes from a kind 
of aesthetic stoicism, the desire to be “a willed looker-on,’ 
in short, a craving for salvation by the word, which is all 
right as the first tenet in a poet’s private ethic, but hardly a 
capacious matrix for creation. 

So narrowed, the self is on the verge of disappearing, and 
death loses its terrors because it is already here. The poet in 
his prison does not even think of the key. Death, consequently, 
is not the villain in a tragedy but a morbid obsession: 


or charivari. 
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EW, ENLARGED EDITION 


3 Additional 
Chapters 






By DR. HELENA WRIGHT, M.B., B.S. 


Practicing Gynecologist in London 


Hownoreps of thousands of men and women— 
both in America and in Europe—have definitely benefited 
from owning a copy of this explicit, detailed, honest and 
revealing volume—and today are leading happier lives in 
consequence. Now, in response to many requests from her 
readers, Dr. Wright has written three additional chapters: 
on the menopause (“change of life’), menstruation, and 
birth control. 

“Many married couples . . . lack 
the right understanding and enjoy- 
ment of the sex-act itself. It is to 
help such people that this book is 


ON DALE CARNEGIE’S LIST OF ‘MUST’ BOOKS 





‘. I sgn g written. The writer wants to give 
one such definite and practical informa- 
” Act tion that no one after reading it can 
3. The Sex Organs of Men 1 any longer be ignorant of the na- 
ey ture of the sex-act, or fail to know 
6. Other Pract’cal Issues exactly how it should be per- 
. ieaaniees ethene formed. 

9. hg This is the book that Dale Carnegie, in 


the best-seller “How to Make Friends and 
Influence People,” lists first among the 
works on this subject. 


“This book contains very detsiled information 
about the ways in which the physical intimacies 
of married life may be successfully and hapnily 
managed.” —From the Introduction by the Rev. 
A. Herbert Gray, D.D 
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THE THEATRE GUILD presents I think not of a living thing— industri 
Maxwell Anderson’s new play My wife my dog and most myself— But En; 
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aan VISIT By G. M. Young. Oxford University Press. $3. ee 
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WITH of light should fall upon the first of industrial societies was describe 
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tunities? deceptive ease the essence of some specialized study. A mind trious P 
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industrial and commercial classes of the amenities of living. 
But England does not long maintain the initial advantages 
she gained from being the cradle of the industrial and com- 
mercial revolutions. The quickening of communications draws 
her from “splendid isolation’”’ into the cross-currents of the 
world; her industry is outstripped by organized German 
technology, her scientific agriculture by the broader lands of 
America. The partly democratized ruling classes fail to meet 
these challenges because of their contempt for the intellect and 
their exclusiveness, which precludes understanding of the 
psychology of other races. On the occasion of Victoria’s death 
in 1901 the London Times predicts with astonishing clair- 
yvoyance the dangers ahead. Writing in the melancholy autumn 
of 1936, Mr. Young confesses that he has described “‘the 
waning of a great civilization.” 

To the American reader this remarkable book suggests 
arresting analogies. The United States is now psychologically 
and culturally in the earlier part of the period Mr. Young 
describes. England had a national child-labor law in 1833; 
her urban population outnumbered the agricultural by 1851; 
Parliament recognized in 1865 the right of collective bargain- 
ing. Bentham’s phrase “judge-made law” and the formation 
of a “Private Enterprise Society” have a familiar ring. Will 
America, even if her industry becomes regulated by the fed- 
eral government, follow England in an inevitable Spenglerian 
downward curve? is a reader's final question. 

EMERY NEFF 


An American Tribute 


CENTENNIAL ESSAYS FOR PUSHKIN. Edited by Samuel 
H. Cross and Ernest J. Simmons. Harvard University 
Press. $2.50. 


HE papers which make up this scholarly symposium 

are chiefly exercises in exegesis and appreciation, and 
add nothing to the known facts. With the exception of Mrs. 
Radin’s sensitive, though somewhat unintegrated, essay on 
“Eugene Onegin” and Professor Coleman’s well-informed 
study on the contacts between Pushkin and his equally illus- 
trious Polish contemporary, Mickiewicz, the essays deal with 
broad aspects of the subject. One finds here a biographical 
sketch of the poet; an authoritative and acute analysis, by 
George V. Vernadsky, of Pushkin’s political philosophy, a 
topic which a good deal of recent commentary has only 
served to obscure; an admirable consideration, by Michael 
Karpovich, of the poet as a historian; a rather sophomoric 
survey of his prose writings; a competent discussion of his 
interest in folklore, by Victor de Gérard. Alexander Kaun 
offers a somewhat rambling survey of Pushkin’s foreign in- 
debtedness. The title of his essay, Pushkin’s Sense of Meas- 
ure, misleads one into thinking that he is dealing with 
what Professor Noyes so aptly calls the Russian’s curiosa 
felicitas. Indeed, it is to George Rapall Noyes that we owe 
the most important essay in the book and one which is a 
genuine contribution to criticism. This attempt to ascertain 
Pushkin’s place in world literature is marked by admirable 
discernment. While aware that the future must decide whether 
Pushkin is destined to remain the local figure that he has 


| been until now, the author is inclined to deny the claim 


that he has the universality of a Shakespeare or the caliber 
of a Tolstoy. The final paper, by Professor Cross, offers a 
glimpse of the critical battles raging around the poet in Rus- 
sia but fails to come to grips with the problem of what he 
signifies to this generation of his countrymen. 

The volume contains also Robert Hillyer’s translation of 
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HIS DYNAMIC book is a piercing analysis of the gradually 

changing pattern of British society and institutions 
today, by the noted author and parliamentarian who has 
seen many of his former prophecies come true with depres 
sing accuracy. His concise study—and its startling con 
clusions—-clearly reveals why English policy vacillates 
while the rest of the world takes sides on today’s vital issues 
91 pages, $1.25. 
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OF REAL VALUE TO EVERYONE INTERESTED 
IN SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


By Maxwell S. Stewart 





THIs BOOK tells the story of Social Security in the 
United States, showing what the Federal Security Act 
has to offer Americans and comparing its somewhat 
limited provisions with social insurance programs of 
other leading industrial countries. 

Attention is given those issues which are likely to 
occupy public attention in the next five years. And an 
important concluding section demonstrates how ade- 
quate social security legislation offers the long sought 
key to economic stability. The author is Associate 


Editor of The Nation and has studied social insurance 





at first hand in various European countries. $3.00 
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Pushkin’s celebrated but far from flawless lyric, A Monu- 
ment, and of Lermontov’s elegy on the poet's death. In the 
past, all too often Pushkin was traduced by amateur versi- 
fiers. One is glad to note that the task of Englishing him 


is at last being taken up by people of his own profession. 
AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY 


Shorter Notices 


ANGELS IN UNDRESS. By Mark Benney. Random House. 
$2.50. 


[t is rather a pity that Mr. Benney’s English publisher 
went to so much trouble to guarantee the authenticity 
of Mr. Benney’s life story. Whether this London childhood 
among prostitutes, con-men, and criminals really happened or 
not; whether Mr. Benney, under another name, actually 
served a sentence for burglary in Borstal prison and another 
at Chelmsford are all pretty irrelevant. If it is a true: story, 
then Mr. Benney’s extraordinary literacy after a hit-or-miss 
common-school education is something to wonder at; his 
knowledge, at the age of thirteen or so, of Stvres bowls, 
Biihl cabinets, and Louis Quatorze bureaus is even more 
strange. It might be better to forget the truth and admire 
the fiction. For Mr. Benney is a capital writer; his portraits 
of men and women are excellent; his prisons, whether he 
ever saw the inside of them or not, are tangible prisons, the 
more so because there is little of the ordinary violence that 
fictional prisons usually have. And the awkward attempts of 
a criminal to arrive at an understanding of life are touching 
and even profound. If, as seems unlikely, every word of this 
book were true, it would not be a better book than it now 
is. “Angels in Undress” is a work of art; which is to say 
that it is more true, as it is more ordered, more confined, 
and more elevated, than life. DOROTHY VAN DOREN 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE OF CALIFORNIA. By Edgar Lee 
Masters. Farrar and Rinehart. $2. 


Mr. Masters has set out once again to combine his enthusiasm 
for a classic motif with his knowledge of the American set- 
ting, this time in a narrative poem. His Argonauts are a group 
of Forty-niners headed for California gold, and he has tried 
to concoct out of their experience an adventure story with a 
moral. But in spite of the exciting subject matter, the story 
fails of interest because the poetry does. The verse is slovenly, 
wavering between labored attempts at dignity and informal 
chatter, and the many opportunities for drama and tension 
are entirely missed. Instead of contributing reality the details 
remain prosy and commonplace; the phrasing is continually 
twistcd into clumsy inversions; and the verse proceeds at an 
uninspired dog trot which is frequently broken by Mr. Mas- 
ters's fondness for question-and-answer narration. When he 
pauses to speculate on the moral, he interrupts the story 
without giving it any more depth. The connection with the 
Golden Fleece legend ts too crudely handled to be significant. 
BURROUGHS MITCHELL 


ESCAPE TO THE TROPICS. By Desmond Holdridge 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 


The title of this book admirably describes it. Desmond and 
Bet Holdridge, a young couple who decided to amplify their 
honeymoon with a still further quest for adventure, shook 
the grime of our metropolitan area and sailed southward. 
They were fortunate in hearing about the island of St. John, 


most virginal of the American Virgin Islands—though lying 


The NATION 


less than a mile across Pillsbury Sound from St. Thomas 
whose capital, Charlotte Amalie, has been a port-of-cal! fo, 
centuries for the ships of the seven seas. St. John is a sparsely 
inhabited island—almost a Robinson Crusoe island. On jt 
no wheel turns. One travels afoot or on horseback on jungle. 
shaded trails up the steep hills and down into deep valleys 
The island is fringed with exquisite white beaches, and the 
sheltered waters are ultramarine, cobalt, and indigo over the 
varying depths of coral. The “lonely and lovely’ beach 
French Bay, back of which nestled “The Shoebox” where the 
Desmonds lived, was theirs exclusively ‘for months on end 

In this region, where the trade winds unceasingly rustle 
the cocoanut palms, the author felt a keener “sense of out. 
of-the-worldness” than in the Amazonian jungles. “Escape 
to a tropical isle has been the ultimate yearning of millions 
of people who weary of the clatter of our machine civiliza. 
tion. The Holdridges really did it! They were able to live 
comfortably on between sixty and seventy dollars a month, 
And the island of St. John still offers the same opportunities 
to those who love the undefiled oases of a shrinking world 

ERNEST GRUENING 


AE'S LETTERS TO MINANLABAIN. The Macmillao 
Company. $2. 

Between 1930 and 1935 AE, the Irish poet, wrote frequently 
to Mr. and Mrs. Kingsley Porter. Their home was Glenveagh 
Castle, Ireland, the nearest post office was Minanlabain— 
hence the title of this book. AE was very close to the Porters, 
and they in turn loved him. Mrs. Porter’s delightful account 
of AE’s visits to them introduces the book. AE's letters are 
warm, very human documents. Obviously he was well aware 
at this time of the economic crisis in England, Ireland, and 
America, Obviously, too, he kept a keen eye on Irish politics 
and literature and read with interest many American books 
He was writing during this period his own book “Avatars.” 
He comments on Edmund Wilson's “Axel’s Castle’’ favor- 
ably, remarking that Joyce “gets away from life in the effort 
to get into it.” He reads Wyndham Lewis and finds ‘The 
Apes of God” lacking in humanity. He speaks of Lady 
Gregory's death. He talks humorously of the Irish Academy 
of Letters and its members. He enjoys reading Van Wyck 
Brooks on Emerson and remarks that Emerson's life 
little outward excitement. He thinks “Russia will be all right 
in twenty-five years when the younger generation of Com 
munists begins to fill up the spiritual vacancy that nature 
abhors,”” and adds that the English have not imagination to 
find a way out, are too decent for bloodshed. He reads Eliot's 
criticism and finds it sound but dry save for the essay oa 
Dante. He sends the Porters his new poems. Altogether these 
letters make AE seem much less the pure mystic and much 
more flesh and blood. EDA LOU WALTON 


PHINEAS FLETCHER, MAN OF LETTERS, SCIENCE 
AND DIVINITY. By Abram Barnett Langdale. ©o 
lumbia University Press. $3. 


More and more the byways of seventeenth-century literat 

and thought attract the attention of scholars and critics 

creasingly, substantial and illuminating special studies have 
made the learned stumbling of Grosart and the pioneer 4 
preciations of Gosse seem products of a remote and prim! 
tive day. Mr. Langdale gives striking evidence that all the 
massie ore of the Jacobean and Caroline deposit has not yet 
been transmuted into critical gold. Phineas Fletcher is, aod 
always was, a minor poet; but this study of his career and 
accomplishment is genuinely significant. It integrates the sev 
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earlier studies of Fletcher, adds a substantial quantity 

w material, and corrects opinions widely though erro- 

held. No effort is made by the author to build his 

bject to unjustifiable importance, but throughout the book 

Fletcher emerges from the dusk of incomplete understand- 

| at the end he becomes truly significant. The volume 

; with new information. Its main value, however, lies 

author’s exact statement of the relation between 

| ier and Spenser, and in his masterly analysis of Fletcher's 

knowledge of the new science and his use of that knowledge 

kground for “The Purple Island." The only serious* 

on in the book is the lack of a study of the influence 

f Fletcher on Milton as wise and thorough as the analysis 
f that of Spenser on Fletcher. DONALD A. ROBERTS 


fay 


> 


(ING JOHN. By William Shakespeare. Edited by John 
Dover Wilson. The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


With this volume Mr. Wilson's edition of Shakespeare, which 
until “Hamlet” three years ago was his and Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’s, takes a plunge into the histories. Mr. Wil- 
son's editing is as usual of great originality and interest, and 
his criticism is that of a man blessed with both imagination 
and sense. Those who in the past have watched him with 
horror among the texts of Shakespeare will be relieved to 
hear that he has not tried to establish a new relation be- 
tween the play under scrutiny and the older ‘Troublesome 
Reign of King John.” They might have feared, for instance, 
that he would assign the latter to the category of “bad” 
quartos and so maintain the thesis of its degeneracy from 
Shakespeare’s manuscript. He is for once conventional, how- 
ever, in that he assumes without serious question Shakespeare's 
Jependence on the “Troublesome Reign”; though his study 
of the rewriting is shrewder than such studies usually are 
because he knows more about poetry than most editors do. 
Meanwhile the rest of the histories, not to speak of the rest 
of the tragedies, are awaited with eagerness by all admirers 
of Mr. Wilson’s work. It has taken just sixteen years for six- 
teen volumes to appear, and there are perhaps twenty-one to 
come. May life be long at the University of Edinburgh, where 
yn¢ hopes that Mr. Wilson has nothing to do but edit 
Shakespeare. MARK VAN DOREN 


c. 


Love in Connecticut 


A™ readers who may have missed the drama column 
during the last few weeks do not really know what 
they have been missing. The plays that bloom in the spring 
are usually somewhat less welcome than the flowers of the 
same season, and this year nearly all of them have been skunk- 
cabbages. I should probably not refer to the painful subject 
at all were it not for the fact that one little crocus called 
Penny Wise” poked its head shyly above ground at the 
Morosco Theater, and deserves encouragement. The scene 1s 
a philandering playwright’s summer home in Connecticut and 
the atmosphere is strictly vernal. Two of the playwright’s ex- 
loves try to explain to a prospective third just how it is that 
plans to confess all to his flibbertigibbet wife and to run 
off to Brittany always come to naught, but she has to learn 
for herself. The play is concerned with the process of her 
learning, and though it might be paced a bit more briskly, 
it is neat as well as funny. Kenneth MacKenna is the philan- 
derer and Linda Watkins the wife. There is another very 
pleasant performance by Irene Purcell as one of the exes. 
JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 
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“This book is one of the clearest 
and most sensible expositions of 
the ars amandi. ... The impor- 
tance of the wife's reaching an or- 
gasm and the technique of insur- 
ing that result are emphasized.” 

—Quarterly Review of Biology 


“Begins with a description of the 
nervousness of the young bride 
on the first night of marriage, 
and ends with an account of the 
positions in which coitus may 
take place.” 

—Lancet (leading English 

medical journal) 


“Deals with the physical and 
psychological problems of coitus, 
...: Can be freely recommended 
to patients who require guidance 
in their marital life... . It would 
certainly help men to understand 
the ‘frigid wife’.” 

—General Practice 


“The frank, yet delicate, han- 
dling of the subject makes the 
manual one that a physician may 
safely suggest.” 
—Amer. Journal of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology 


“Evans gives all the advice that 
anybody needs.” 
—Journal of the Amer. 
Medical Ass’n* 
; * The membership of the American Medical 


Asseciation consista of appresimately 106.606 
physicians. 
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Read the Record 


—give your own verdict— 


There is no excuse now for anyone who can read to speak 
vaguely about the trial of the members of the anti-Soviet 
Trotskyite Center in Moscow. The 580-page verbatim report 
1f the proceedings is now available in English. Here those 
who doubt and those who don’t will find everything they 
an possibly want to know. Here is the complete testimony, 
irawn from the seventeen defendants in seven days of open 
ourt sessions, continuing for eight hours a day. Read it 
through and decide for yourself whether the accused were 
given a fair trial, whether their confessions were obtained 
by terror, trickery, truth drugs, or cold hard facts. Get the 
book FREE with a 6-month subscription to New Masses, 
hat relentless weekly which insists on giving you a back- 
stave view of history in the making, let the props fall where 
they may. Don’t lose a minute—send $2.50 and the coupon 


rODAY! 
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(ovusatas new set of Beethoven's Eroica Symphony 
(six records, $9) is as great a disappointment as jt; 
Beethoven Ninth a year ago, and for the same reasons. [py 
each case there was urgent need of a good new set; in each 
case such a result was promised by the participation of Wein. 
gartner and the Vienna Philharmonic; and in each case the 
promise was defeated by bad recording. I know what th: 
orchestra sounds like; and the superb quality of its string 
and brass can be heard in the ‘“Rosenkavalier” set of 

or five years back. In the Eroica the tone is coarse, the ba 

is bad (a series of repeated notes by the horn in an inne 
voice, at one point, is more prominent than the melody jn 
the woodwinds), and the performance is enveloped in the 
noise of the worst reverberation I have heard on records t 
far. I went back to the Mengelberg set of the Eroica (Victor) 
and found it excellent in these respects; it lacks only 
volume and richness of present-day orchestral recording, and 
its bass is a little weak. The bass is even weaker in the 
Schillings version (Columbia and Decca), which I recal! a 
offering the best performance of the work. As for Kousse. 
vitzky’s (Victor), I like neither the performance nor the 
recording. 

Columbia’s new set of Beethoven’s Eighth (three records 
$5), also made by Weingartner and the Vienna Philharmonic, 
has something of the same coarseness of tone and noisiness; 
and if you must have the latest thing in recording with this 
marvelous symphony, the mew Victor set (three records, 
$6.50) is to be preferred for its excellent reproduction of 
the beautiful playing of the Boston Symphony under Kousse- 
vitzky. But the old Columbia set offers astonishingly good 
reproduction of a performance by Weingartner and the old 
Royal (London) Philharmonic which, in its justness of pace 
and feeling, its buoyancy and spirit, is superior not only to 
Koussevitzky’s but to Weingartner’s present performance 
Boult’s version (Victor) is pedestrian. 

Columbia has issued another work of Beethoven that is 
even shorter, but wonderful in its own way—the Piano 
Sonata Opus 90 (two records, $3). Egon Petri’s performance 
of the first movement does not achieve the dramatic power 
and depth of Schnabel’s, and his playing in the lovely second 
movement is flawed slightly by a sentimentality of which 
Schnabel’s is completely free; but it is neverthless the per: 
formance of an excellent musician, and excellently recorded 
I have not been able to compare it with Kempff's on Polydor 

In Debussy’s Sonata No. 3 for violin and piano we have 
his idiom and style carried to a high point of refinemen 
subtlety, but with content refined away to almost nothing 
The performance by Alfred Dubois and Marcel Maas 
the recording are very good (Columbia: two records, $3) 

Columbia might have better sects of Beethoven symph 
to sell if it used Beecham for them instead of employit 
talents in a succession of things like Bizet’s “L’ Arlésic: 
Suite No. 2 (one record, $1.50) and groups of pic: 
Hindel under the titles “The Gods Go A-Begging” 
“The Origin of Design” (one record, $1.50). Performas 
and recording are good. On another Columbia single (5!) 
are a number of small pieces by Carl Philipp Emanuel B 
played on the harpsichord by Yella Pessel, which I find 

B. H. HAGGIN 
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fwin L. Davis for 
the Defense 


Dear Sirs: My attention has been called 
9 an article by Paul W. Ward which 
.ppeared in The Nation of February 27, 
a the concluding paragraph of which a 
injustice is done my brothers and 
s well as the Federal Trade Com- 
nission. 

The Ward article refers to an article 
y Edward R. Keyes in a recent issue of 
jdvertising and Selling, and, drawing 
wholly unjustified deductions there- 

m, concludes: 
He offers a series of cease-and-desist orders 
the commission has handed down 
fraudulent medicinal advertisements, 
then from the files of the Nashville Ten- 
aessean, a daily paper, he takes current ad- 
nents in which the same companies 
t which the commission’s orders were 
two and three years ago are making the 
fraudulent claims. Mr. Keyes does not 
xplain why he used the Nashville Tennes- 
an, Could it be because it is owned by 
Paul M. Davis, who is not only a brother of 
Roosevelt's ambassador-at-large, Norman H. 
Davis, but also a brother of Ewin L. Davis, 
who as chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
n lobbied so vigorously last year to keep 
advertising control in the commission's hands ? 


Paul M. Davis never owned the Nash- 
ille Tennessean nor any stock therein, 
jor had nor exercised any control what- 
ver over the Nashville Tennessean, at 
he time any of the advertisements in 
juestion appeared or either the Keyes or 
he Ward article was published. 

The Nashville Tennessean was placed 
n receivership four years ago under a 
general creditors’ bill by order of the 
nited States District Court and has been 

omplete charge of the receiver ap- 
nted by the court ever since. Finally, 

tors petitioned the court to sell the 

r for the benefit of creditors, and 
r a time the court entered an order 

ting the sale of the property at pub- 

iction on January 7, 1937. Paul M. 

5 as agent was the highest bidder, 

it was announced that the paper 

sold to him subject to approval of 
yurt. Under a rule of the court, any- 
had the right to raise the bid within 


a period of twenty days. The sale was 


onfirmed to Mr. Davis until March 
1937. As stated, he had no voice what- 

in the management or control of 
paper prior thereto. 


Letters to the Editor 


The animus back of the grossly mis- 
representative and unfair Keyes article 
is indicated by the further fact that ad- 
vertisements similar to those in question 
appeared in a large number of other 
newspapers and periodicals throughout 
the country. 

A statement of the true facts would 
show that the Keyes article and the Ward 
article, in so far as it relates to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, were based upon 
false premises and contain unjustified 


conclusions and false implications. 


EWIN L. DAVIS 
Washington, March 11 


Cross-Examination by Ward 


Dear Sirs: Mr. Davis in his letter com- 
mits one big and one little injustice. He 
does me a little injustice in suggesting 
I implied anything so elementary as that 
the few pennies accruing from the pub- 
lication of quack nostrum advertisements 
would move his wealthy brother to bring 
pressure on him and the Federal Trade 
Commission to let those pennies keep 
rolling in. 

He does himself a big injustice in as- 
serting that his brother was not a major 
owner of the Nashville Tennessean at 
the time the advertisements in question 
were published last fall. I have before 
me an official statement by Jesse H. 
Jones, as chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which notes under 
date of October 31, 1935, that the RFC 
had some time before that date sold 
$250,000 worth of the Nashville Ten- 
nessean’s bonds to Mr. Paul Davis as 
president of the American National 
Bank, Nashville, and that this brought 
the bank’s total holdings to $460,000 
out of the $750,000 in bonds outstand- 
ing, the bank having previously owned 
$210,000 worth. The paper, as Mr. 
Jones’s statement notes, was even then 
in receivership. The bonds were its 
senior security, secured by a first mort- 
gage on the property. The man who 
owned a majority of the bonds was vir- 
tual owner of the paper. The majority 
interest was held by Mr. Davis's bank, 
and I think Mr. Davis himself would 
not consider it mere flattery to say that 
he zs the American National Bank. 

I think that settles the point as to 
who owned the Nashville Tennessean at 
the time the advertisements mentioned 
by Mr. Keyes appeared in its columns. 
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But in case Mr. Ewin Davis wants to 
press the point farther, | am prepared 
to point out that all but one of those 
advertisements have appeared one or 
more times in the Nashville Tennessean 
since March 4 last, the date when Mr. 
Ewin Davis admits his brother Paul offi 
cially became the paper's proprietor. My 
the Nashville Tennes- 
sean’s current files also brought to light 


examination of 


many equally offensive advertisements 
which Mr. Keyes might have mentioned 
Mr he 


states ap- 


Davis is disingenuous when 
that 
peared in newspapers and periodicals 
throughout the country. The assertion is 
quantitatively but not qualitatively true 


similar advertisements 


The advertisements in question and the 
others I found in current issues of the 
Nashville Tennessean are certainly to be 
found in a great many publications, but 
I venture to think they are the same pub 
lications that responded affirmatively to 
the letters sent out in 1935 by William 
P. Jacobs, of Jacobs’ Religious Lists and 
Institute of Medicine Manufactur- 
ers, urging ‘‘our business friends” to get 
after the newspapers and make them 
fight the Tugwell bill and fight, in par- 
ticular, to keep control of advertising in 
the Federal Trade Commission. They 
definitely are not advertisements accept- 
able to such papers as the New York 
Times or the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
And since Mr. Davis has brought up 
the matter so protestantly, I should also 
like to note a few other — of the 


the 


REN: 


FOR 


SUNRISE 


LAKE BUNGALOW COLONY 


Now RENTING: Summer Bungalows, furnished 
brerlooking private bathing beach; 80@ ft.; Hr. N. ¥ 
Easy shopping Low Commutation Free boating 
bathing. tennis, bandball, Dancing, club house 

&. Abrams, Suarise Lake, Mendham Rd... Morris 
town, N. J.. or 110 Riverside Or., N. Y¥.: TR. 7-5557 





“POR SALE 
VACATION FUNDS Will Buy 
A Small COUNTRY PLACE 


Year Round Pileasure-—Enduring Value 
©. RICK, Crompond Rd... Peekskill, N.Y. Tel. 2515-8 








Beautiful, renovated house, electrically equip 


living room 
r children. Stony 
ll HAlifax 5-3618 


Swimming, 


FOR RENT FOR SALE 
New Colonial home for sale 
Westchester. 3 large bed 
living room, modern kitchen 
bath, dining terrace. Sports facilities, golf 
Will rent furnished, $600. Another beautiful 


$850. Charles Waters, Maine 4-6663 


UMMER PLACE 


Oscawana Lake. 
4 miles north of 
rooms pine | 


he me, 


WANTED 


sum 
non 


desire interesting 
commuting, 


No 


Few girls, high type, 
mer place, zg xxl swimming, 
sectarian, price reasonable. Box 


The Natior 


896, c/o 


research to which he has impelled me. | 
should like to note that among the di 
rectors or advisory board members of 
Mr. Paul Davis's bank are Bolling War- 
ner, J. M. Gray, and F. M. Bass. Men 
of the names and Tennessee ad 
dresses are active figures in the patent- 
medicine industry. One heads the War- 
ner Drug Company, manufacturer of 
Renfrew Salts for gout and rheumatism 
Another is the manufacturer of Gray's 
Ointment, the erstwhile cancer cure 
which occupies a prominent position in 
the Food and Drug Administration's 
Chamber of Horrors, Attorney Bass has 
represented patent-medicine companies, 
including the manufacturer of Gray's 
Ointment, in proceedings before federal 
agencies. It also is worth noting that, ac- 
cording to Poor’s “Register,” Mr. Paul 
Davis is a director and, I am told, 
principal owner of the Welch Grape 
Juice Company, and I doubt that even 
his brother believes that the advertising 
claims the FTC permits this company 
to make for its product as a reducing 
agent could be repeated with impunity 
on its bottle labels, which are subject to 
Food and Drug Administration control 
It seems to me that Mr. Davis, in 
stead of framing the protest he has writ- 
ten, would have done better to attempt 
to explain why FTC control of adver- 
tising has been a flop; why the worst 
frauds in the food-and-drug racket are 
fighting to keep advertising control 
vested in the FTC; and why, when Mr. 


same 





_ ROOM WANTED 


Gentleman of refinement desires furnished 
room, private bath, river view, between West 
2-96th St., quiet surroundings. Box No. 899, 
c/o The Nation. 
Gentleman. Lar ge cheerful room (furnished or 
unfurnished), garage, possibly breakfast. Pel- 
ham Bay Park section. Box No. 901, c/o The 
Nation. 


HOU SE_ 


Seclud d furt 





A N T E D 

hishe ¢ hous ce «in © Westchester 
County, 3 bedrooms, view, 1 hour or less com- 
mutine Grand Central, adults, to rent June to 
October, not over $300. References. Write de 
Box 900, c/o The Nation. 


-ANTED~ 


Couple driving to MEX O about June 41 want 
i, 2 people share te snses. Month-6 wk. trip. 


The Ni ation. 


fais 


Box N 897, « 


Experien ed house ma nager for music school 
settlement. Vacancy calls for cultured and so- 
cially conscious personality. Box No. 898, c/o 
The Nation. 

Wanted to Lease by a Nation subscriber a 
ed Boxer bitch. Excellent facilities, good 
care + st a breeder. Mrs. J. P. Taugher, Leon 
ard St., Agawam, Mass. 


ORANGES FOR SALE 


well-b 





| Sweet, juicy, sun-ripened on trees. Delivered 


$4.00 bushel. 
used. A. H. 


Grapefruit 
Burket 


Express prepaid. 
$3.25. No sprays 
Sebring, Florida. 





The NATIO 
Jacobs urged his dependents and ; 


stituents to write letters to Congressm 
to that same end, he urged that apie 
be segt to Mr. Ewin Davis, who w. 
then FTC chairman. 
Finally, I want to thank Mr. Davis fg 
having compelled me to inquire mu 
more deeply into FTC affairs, for it h 
awakened me to the complete and 
credible incompetence of the FTC's aq 
vertising-control section. I hope to ¢ 
down the evidence thereof in the ne 
future. It will suffice here to say th 
i am now prepared to believe that th 
men who pass upon drug advertising fq 
the FTC are Peruna addicts who this 
the remedy for tonsilitis is an old sq 
wrapped snugly about the neck. 
PAUL W. WAR 
Washington, April 17 


Correction 


{In our issue of February 13 
erroneously stated that Agnes Smedi 
had served as secretary to Mrs. § 
Yat-sen. We are informed by Mrs 
that Miss Smedley is not and never w 
her secretary.— EDITORS THE NATION. | 





INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


THE NATION Price, 15 eents a copy. by 
scription—Domestic: One year $5; Two years $8 
Three years $11. Additienal postage per year 
Foreign, $1; Canadian, 50 cents. The Nation 
indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical! Literatu 
Book Review Digest, Dramatic Index, Index 
Laber Periodicals, Public Affairs Informati jon § 
vice. Three weeks’ netice and the eld addreas 
well as the new are required for aie criber' 
change of address. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young lady, 22, college graduate wi 
Teacher's certificate, as traveling companie 
or tutor. Specialized training in French, Spas 
ish, English. Attractive, cooperative. Refer 
ences exchanged. Write Box No. 890, ¢/4 
The Nation. 7 
German student wants summer position. Chie 
fields: sociology and political science. Know 
edge of sports, travel; talented personality 
Box No. 893, c/o The Nation. 


LANGUAGES 


Language Phone Sets 
Bought, sold, rented, exchanged. 
Service, 507-Sth Ave. MUr. 2-4221. 

















Langua 





DO YOU WANT— 
A house in England—an apartment— 
a room—an office—a ranch—a secre 
tary—a piano—a lecturer—a tutor—4# 
telescope—a grandfather's clock—a 
bicycle.— 
All of these have appeared in out 
Classified columns. 
Call the Advertising Department, 
COrtlandt 7-3330 by Friday, so yout 
advertisement may be in the next 
week's issue. 


Minimum 3 lines 








When writing to advertisers please mention The Nation 


RATES: 62 cents a line of 6 words | 
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